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News of the Week 


YEMIE legislation necessary for the legal stabilization of 
| the franc was completed last Sunday. This is a 
triumph for M. Poincaré, and we express elsewhere our 
congratulations to France. The new Chamber did not show 
last weck any particular signs of docility in the was it 
elected its committees and officers mainly from supporters 
of the Cartel de la Gauche, and the extreme Bight 
known to be unfavourable to stabilization at this moment, 
On Thursday, June 21st, M. Poincaré made a long and 
powerful speech, after which the Government and the 
Chamber could not but hold together until the purpose in 


was 


hand should be achieved. In order to preserve secrecy 
the exact figures in the Bill and in the Convention with 
the Bank were not given even to the Cabinet on Saturday 
afternoon, but were first divulged to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber in the evening. There the Bill 
was adopted with one dissentient vote of a Communist. 
On Sunday the Chamber adopted the Bill by a majority of 
430, and it passed to the Committee of the Senate, which 
adopted it without amendment. It was received again 
by the Chamber at 8 o'clock on Monday morning. 

‘ % * “ . 

By this legislation the frane is put upon a bullion basis 
like the pound. That is to say there is no compulsion 


on the Banque de France to hand out gold currency for 
available 


notes whenever asked, but bar gold must. be 

on demand for minimum amounts on a basis of 65°5 
milligrammes to the franc. This weight represents the 
nearest half milligramme that would keep the franc 


1 


exchanae Vaiue, The 


pound and 


as close as possible to its Pp CN nt 
actual par of exchange will now be 12-421 to th 
25°52 to the dollar. The 


regret that we feel in thinking 
of the frane as finally worth 2d., 


after the decades when it 
was worth 10d., is only mitigate d when we remember that 
two vears 
fallen 
value of the old mark and the rouble. 


ago if Was worth only 
until its value was utterly extineuished 


* * 5 * 


The 


Id reserve at the Banque de Franc 


least 35 per cent. of the note issue. Geld « s of 160 
francs will be struck by the Mint and will be legal tender, 


but the conditions of circulation are left) vague. A 
limited amount of silver token coinage, pieces of 10 an 
issued to take the place of the Bank’s 
tokens of the Chamber of Commer 


so familiar will be withdrawn and State 


20 franes, will be 
smaller notes. The 
which have becom 
coins of the same values issued. 
to revalne the stocks or reserves of gold at 
abroad, and the surplus thus i 
the redemption of the debts of the Treas ry to thi 
Which will immediately in return for a bond put thre 
milliards of franes to the Tre asury account. ‘Lhe de sperate 
Russia transferred Caisse 
Autonome to the Treasury. There is curious historical 


interest in Article NIL. of the Bill, which repeals the law 
of 17 Germinal of the vear xs. 


claims on will be from. th 


> ! | 
Pact SCcCcils to move made 


little general 
not he 
it all are agreed on the 
essential and so all right On Saturday a 
Note was delivered at the Foreign Office in which Mr. 
draft of the Treaty, in which the 


If the Peace 


advance in the last few davs, the reason does 


in antipathy, but in the fecling th 
“it will go on 


Kellogg offers a new 


proposed contracting Powers — includ India, our 
Dominions and those signatories of the Locarno Treaties 
who were not included before. There is also inserted 


in the preamble a clause stating that a country that 


seeks ** to promote its national interests by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty.” 
That proves that Mr. Kelloge is ready to meet perfectly 
reasonable in the Notes 
Our only fear in the 


reasonably what he considers 
that he has received from Europe. 
whole lest 
clumsiness on this side) the United States should mis- 
understand the 


and not see that they are meant to be explanatory of 


matter is (possibly through unintentional 


so-called reservations made over here, 

conditions here rather than to raise any objection what- 

ever to the essential aims on which we are all agreed. 
* * * * 

On Thursday, June 21st, in the House of Lords the 
newly elected Speaker of the Lower House received his 
Majesty's approval of * the choice of His faithful Com- 
mons.” The Lord Chancellor announced later that by 
Order in Council the Judicial Committee would receive 
[953] 
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instructions to consider anew the question of compensa- 
tion payable to Civil Servants transferred after March, 
1922, to the Provisional Government of Ireland or to the 
Government of the Free State. Our readers will remember 
that we were greatly shocked when, at the end of 
February last, it appeared that the Dominions Office and 
the Irish Government were deliberately flouting a decision 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Since 
then it has been admitted that the Committee were 
wrongly informed on certain points and now use is made 
of a section of the Judicial Committee Act under which 
the King can again refer the matter to them. The 
British and Free State Governments have agreed that 
this is the right course to take. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
moved the second reading of his Liquor Bill, which aims 
at disinterested management and improved houses through 
voluntary local option, which may demand a Board of 
Control on the lines of the Carlisle system. The debate 
was adjourned till Tuesday. 


* * R * 


In the Commons Mr. Herbert, member for Watford, 
was appointed to the Speaker's previous post of Deputy- 
Chairman of Ways and Means. Under him the House 
went into Committee, and the Secretary for Mines moved 
the completion of the vote for his department. He dealt 
mainly with the inspection and official control of mines, 
with research, and the use of the Welfare Fund. It 
was said that the “ five counties agreement,’’ which has 
led to improvement in the export trade from the Humber, 
has benefited the district concerned at the expense of 
Northumberland and Durham without really solving any 
difliculty caused to the industry generally by the loss of 
markets due to the long stoppage and other causes. 
On Friday, June 22nd, the Slaughter of Animals 
(Scotland) Bill passed its Third Reading. This fulfils the 
desire that we expressed a fortnight ago and at other 
times. Some small, more or less technical amendments 
were adopted on the motion of the Lord Advocate, and 
the only strong expression of opposition came from Mr, 
Macquisten. He objected to an experiment being tried 
at the expense of Scotland. We prefer to think that 
Scotland has (not for the first time) the honour of leading 
along a path of progress where her example will induce 
England and Wales to follow. 


bd * * at 


On Monday Lord Newton rose as the champion of 
Hungary, while Lord Thomson defended Rumania in 
their Transylvanian dispute. Lord Birkenhead con- 
demned both sides and supported the League Council in 
its efforts to conciliate the parties. Lord Cecil wanted the 
permanent Court at The Hague to be asked to give a 
ruling on the interpretation of the pertinent clauses of the 
Treaty of Trianon. In the House of Commons the 
Minister of Transport said that his department had seen 
no scheme for the development of roads near Jordans 
and undertook to sce that every proposal other than 
those which threatened the Meeting House there should 
be considered. (A large meeting was held on the spot 
last week and protested powerfully against the proposed 
high road passing close to the Meeting House. Even on 
“practical” grounds it was declared unnecessary, as well 
as outragcous on those grounds of sentiment and reverence 
which were so admirably put forward in our correspon- 
dence columns last week.) The House went into Com- 
mittee and passed the clauses of the Finance Bill that 
imposed taxes on tea and oils. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer implied that possibly he could later on make 
a rebate on oils used in fishing vessels, 


On Tuesday the Lords discussed again and rejected by 
67 votes to 24 Lord Balfour's Liquor Bill. No objection 

vas raised to disinterested management, and existing 
Trust Houses were praised. What really killed the Bill 
was the Lord Chancellor’s statement on behalf of the 
Treasury that the Public Works Loans Commissioncrs 
could not possibly undertake to provide all the money 
that might be required. The Commons took in Coim- 
mittee the sugar clauses of the Finance Bill. The heet- 
sugar bounties and Imperial Preference came in for hard 
criticism. So did dutics on mechanical lighters and on 
buttons. The last “* safeguarding duty is just such a 
piece of Protection as Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone 
found it necessary to sweep away after experience. On 
Wednesday the House voted the ex-Speaker’s pension, 
not without opposition, and Mr. Churchill had to explain 
the confusion over super-tax and surtax, and to stand up 
for the Betting tax and the proposed Totalisator, 

* * * “ 

The General Council of the Trades Union Council met 
on Tuesday and considered the report of its Indusirial 
Committee which has been conferring with the “* Mond 
Committee ” 
to 4. This means that they will recommend to the 
Trades Union Council in September the setting up of a 
National Industrial Committee. Mr. Hicks moved, with 
the support of Mr. Cook, a resolution for putting an end 
to the conversations with the employers. How far this 
motion was genuinely based upon a desire to confer only 
with the employers’ organizations we cannot say. The 
General Council rejected the motion by 15 votes to 6. 
This is a most satisfactory proof of the good sense and 
good will of the General Council. It cannot be discon- 
nected altogether from the manifesto of Mr. Maxton, 
whom his colleagues in the House of Commons regard 


of employers, and accepted it by 18 votes 


as clever and well-meaning, though misguided, and of 
Mr. Cook, whom his colleagues in trade union circles 
regard as most misguided, but as neither clever nor 
useful. That manifesto has had no important support 
except from Mr. Wheatley, and it is taken as an attempt 
to lead the Independent Labour Party into revolt against 
the Labour Party in Parliament. 
* * * % 


Doubt still clouds the situation in China. It is impos- 
sible to say what the Nanking Government will try to do 
in the North. Chang Tso-lin, to the rumours of whose 
death owing to the bombing of his train on June 4th we 
have alluded in these notes and in verse, has now been 
** officially ” reported dead. If Nanking is cautious the 
powers there will allow to stand all or most of the arrange- 
ments made for the future of Manchuria by those who 
have kept Chang’s death a secret while they settled 
according to their own hopes and bargaining powers the 
devolution of his authority. If Nanking is over-bold or 
grasping of power north of Peking, they will have to 
reckon with Japan, who has given fair warning. No one 
“an say to what Japan’s intervention might lead either 
in China or in international relations, but if she inter- 
venes upon reasonably certain assurance that in no 
other way can the peace be kept in Manchuria we shall 
not blame her. Disturbing news came last week of a 
Chinese threat to loot Tangshan, a centre of coal-mining 
on the Mukden railway west of Peking. Large numbers 
of British and Belgians (no women and children) were 
there quite unprotected since the United States railway 
guard was withdrawn. A battalion of British troops 
has been sent there. 

* * * * 


Marshal Chang Tso-lin was a powerful figure for many 
years. Though we cannot credit him with much altruism 
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it is only fair to say that foreigners in Peking owe to him 
a great deal of the security they have enjoyed during the 
past few years. He was first heard of as a Manchurian 
bandit who helped the Japanese troops in the Russian 
War. He became Japan's man in so far as he and Japan 
worked on friendly terms in Manchuria, where his power 
grew steadily, until he was practically independent of 
the Peking Government and Peking at times was almost 
dependent upon him. There were long and confused 
struggles with the other great War-lords, Wu Pei-fu, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, and others less familiar to-day. Chang 
had always the wealth of Manchuria behind him and 
shawed an astute ruthlessness in finance. He could, if 
necessary, retire at any time into his own country with 
no danger of attack except from one side, a great advan- 
tage in China. Just two years ago he became for the 
last time master of Peking and held it till he left it to die 
on his way to Mukden. He was a consistent opponent 
of Bolshevism. Moscow could not forgive this nor his 
overt act of seizing the Chinese Eastern Railway early in 
1926. The Russians are not likely to lose this occasion for 
making fresh and vigorous efforts to impose their influence 
where Chang’s death has greatly weakened the force of 
opposition to their political encroachments. 
* * * * 

Egypt is going through another political crisis. Ten 
days ago the incompatibility between the Liberals and 
the Wafd in the Coalition came to a head with the 
resignation of the Liberal War Minister, not the first of 
the Liberals to Opinion was at once divided 
upon the question whether the Prime Minister should 
Other resigna- 


resion. 


resign or carry on with a Wafd Cabinet. 
tions have followed. On Sunday a complication was 
introduced from outside by two opposition papers which 
published copies of documents which implicated the 
Prime Minister in very improper conduct in regard to 
the rewards which he and another Vice-President of the 
Chamber at the time should get out of the case of Prince 
Seif ed Din, who had been illegally removed from an 
English asylum in 1925. On Monday the King exercised 
his prerogative in dismissing Mustapha Pasha Nahas 
and his Cabinet, on the ground that the Government 
had 
On the same day the King asked Mohammed Pasha 
Mahmud to form a new Government. He is a Liberal 
who was Minister of Finance in Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet 


been a Coalition one and could be so no longer, 


until he resigned a fortnight ago. 
a * ak 

We are glad to record the rescue by a Swedish aeroplane 
of General Nobile. There is much that is 
pleasant to report from the Arctic regions. General 
Nobile himself, who was brought to Whale Island, where 
he can be put on board the * Quest,’ has a fractured 
leg and other injuries, and one of the crew is now 
The aeroplane which returned to pick 


not more 


reported dead. 
up one or more of the General’s party is damaged, 
and can at present bring back no one. The party of 
three who started to walk across the ice have not been 
located. Nothing has been seen of the party supposed 
to have been with the airship. Of Captain Amundsen 
and his companion, who started from 
aeroplane on the 18th, nothing has been heard, and 
search for them must now be made. 

x * * # 


Troms6é in an 


On the whole the country has scrupulously observed 
the request of the Archbishops to await in patience the 
results of the Bishops’ meeting held this week. No 
pronouncement has come from them when we go to press, 
The T'imes of Tuesday published a temperate and useful 
letter from Lord Hugh Cecil. He expressed as full 


approval as we did last week of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee of Parliament and its Report, which should have 
carried more weight than it did. He deprecated sending 
now to Parliament a non-controversial Book and hoped 
for guidance from the Bishops ‘*‘ as to what variations 
from the obsolete law of public worship should be adopted 
by the clergy.” Since a good deal of variation has always 
been possible ‘‘ with the consent of the Ordinary,” we 
are inclined to agree that some satisfactory steps may be 
taken along these lines without defying the law. 


* * * * 


Three special academic commemorations of last week 
demand our notice and our congratulations to those 
concerned, Magdalene College, has 
brated the end of five centuries since upon its site was 
founded the Hostel for students from the neighbouring 
Benedictine Monasteries. The Hostel became Buckingham 
College owing to the help given to it by the Duke who was 
executed by Henry VIII. Then it was refounded and 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene by the Nevilles of 
Audley End. Cranmer lectured there; Dunster, first 
President of Harvard, was a Magdalene man, and the 


Cambridge, cele- 


Pepys Library is a feature known far and wide. The 
college has developed greatly under the three late 


Masters, Lord Braybrooke, Dr. Stuart Donaldson, Dr. 
Arthur Benson, and the Mr. 
A. B. Ramsay, a leader in the present movement to secure 
Rugby has celebrated the 
Head-master. 
King’s College, London, has commemorated the centenary 
of the meeting held in with the Duke of 
Wellington and the Archbishops present, when it was 
resolved to found the College and the fund was started 
with which Smirke’s building in the Strand 
undertaken. 


under present master, 
the amenities of the town. 


centenary of Arnold’s appointment as 


London, 


was 


* * * x 


The first Test match between England and the West 
Indian cricket team began at Lord’s on Saturday. There 
was an enormous crowd to welcome the visitors, who 
had already excited great interest and won popularity 
The 
surprise is not that they were beaten by an innings but 
that they showed themselves fully worthy to mect a 
Mr. Nunes, the white 
captain, is a first-rate wicket-keeper and a thoroughly 
efficient captain. The untiring Constantine is a really 
magnificent player, batsman and bowler, and others 
are but little behind him. English teams, not wholly 
first class, have toured through the West Indies (we 
think that Lord Hawke captained the first), but it is a 
revelation here that a team could be brought over fit to 
meet all England in a Test Match. It proves that 
our national game, always the best “ leveller” in the 
world, has a wonderful place in those islands in the old 
Spanish Main which are now within the Empire. The 
keenness and devotion to the game needed to produce 
such a team from the comparatively small populations of 
scattered islands (and to wipe out the colour bar) must 
be intense. Will the single-wickct match in which 
Mr. Jingle, Sir Thomas Blazo, and Quanko Samba took 


in advance by their earlier play in this country. 


representative English team. 


part cease to be the most famous of West Indian 
games ? 
% * x 


Bank Rate, 43 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week 1013; a year ago 100%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 90}; a year ago 853. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week 77 1§ ; 
a year ago 75%, 
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The Franc 


j E offer a thousand felicitations to France. Else- 
where we record the steps taken in Paris last week 
and on Sunday, the result of which has been that the 
franc was stabilized on Monday morning. These steps 
were sensational only in their rapidity, which was due 
to a wise determination to give no chance for speculation. 
For several months the Government and the Banque de 
France have succeeded in keeping the frane “ pegged ” 
so that the legal stabilization at practically the same 
point really only changes a de facto position for one de jure. 
Thus not the least item in the success of the whole business 
is that the final event has come about without any of the 
sensation that might have caused French finance and 
commerce to be temporarily upset during an awkward 
period of transition. The less the outward, palpable 
effects of the changes, in fact, the duller the superficial 
results, the greater the success of the whole matter. 
Those who are concerned in international trade have 
gradually become accustomed to the now established 
rate of exchange. For some months they have been 
forgetting the fears of those rises and falls which cramp 
all commercial enterprise or make a gamble of trade. 
The ordinary reader of the Spectator who travels in 
France will perceive no serious differences at all. There 
may be a slight rise in prices because any moment of 
change is generally seized upon by sellers as a chance for 
grasping or an excuse for excessive caution, but we see 
no reason why a rise should be lasting. There is to be 
a new coinage, but the golden examples of the Paris Mint 
are not likely to fall often into the hands of the traveller. 
A new 100 france coin, the size of the Napoléon or the 
Louis d’or which it will replace (and which will be worth 
about 99 frances), will chiefly interest numismatists. Let 
us make an excuse here to turn our eyes homeward for 
amoment. We admire the energy of the present Deputy 
Master of our Mint, and recognize the new vitality that 
he has inspired there, but we confess to a great dis- 
appointment in our latest coinage, wherein we see less 
improvement on the old than we hoped for. The French 
have by tradition and artistic instinct a far better sense 
of medallic design than we have here, where the art of 
men like Simon and others, who made British coins and 
medals second to none, seems to be lost for a time. We 
anticipate delight in the new French design. 

Inside France there will be great general satisfaction 
at the assurance of stability, but there are bound also to 
be great searchings of heart in some quarters. The 
rentier, for whom presumably no compensation can be 
hoped, must finally accept his heavy losses as irrecover- 
able contributions to the cost of the war. So also must 
many Britons who hoped to help France by investing in 
her war loans. There will also be some national heart- 
burning which we who are not Latins will not fully 
share. We can, however, even as outsiders, sympathize 
a little with the franc when it looks across the Alps in 
the face of the lira. If a Gallic cock should adorn the 
new coins, it would have dearly liked to crow a little 
louder than in the present circumstances its sense of 
fitness would allow. But let it take heart, for it has in 
other respects plenty to crow about, and if it were dumb 
the world would sadly miss the cheering sound. 

We do not know enough about that silent partner of 
the State, the Banque de France, to give it any praise 
that is worth having: obviously the Governor and his 
colleagues have co-operated with great financial skill, 
with firm authority in the world of business and with high 
patriotism, But what are we to say of the man whose 


real triumph is so conspicuous? For M. Poincareé’s 
success can only be measured by the arduousness of his 
long drawn out, incessant labours, Herculean labours 
indeed. At last we can look back without haunting 
qualms upon the nightmares of two years ago, upon the 
chaotic France of which we hardly dared to let ourselves 
think. Government after Government rose and _ fell, 
but the chute of the frane continued headlong. The 
Ministers of Finance could only pour out paper money 
to meet liabilities from week to week, or try feverishly 
to raise fresh loans to pay off the short-term borrowings 
of the last Minister who fell from office. M. Caillaux, on 
whom we fixed our hopes for a moment, might have 
succeeded financially, but was in other ways unacceptable. 
We had watched the losers of the War in like case and 
had seen the mark wiped out before Germany began to 
revive. Was France, too, to plunge to the lowest depths ? 
Talk of a military dictatorship was rife with its attendant 
dangers. Then M. Poincaré returned; the strong man, 
yes, but would France submit to the cure by a strong 
man who would inevitably prescribe severe treatment, 
slow treatment devoid of any glamour and accompanied 
by nauseous draughts ? To the credit of France she did 
consent. Her faith in herself rose again. Legislation 
had only increased the determination to turn French 
money into any other form of wealth, but now a new 
confidence was created of which one ounce was worth a ton 
of restrictions, and the value of the france was doubled. 

As for M. Poincaré, we had disagreed with him often 
enough. We knew his burning patriotism and the 
power of his brain, but a frigid determination to hold 
down his beaten enemy, a stubborn view, which we 
could not accept, of how Europe should spiritually 
or materially revive, were more evident in him then. 
M. Briand, maybe, worked wonders ef persuasion before 
Locarno; perhaps the bankers were teachers of the 
statesman in matters of finance. A man is not less great 
because he takes good advice; sometimes he is the 
greater if he has to curb the inclination of his own views 
in taking it. At any rate, M. Poincaré, who had been, 
we grant it, a minor hero in his tough resistance to the 
resurrection of Germany, in his faith that the fran 
could be revalorized as France would have liked and in 
his public labours for so many vears, rose grandly to 
greaicr heights. When he called upon his country to 
make sacrifices in peace as she had in war, the small, 
square figure seemed to assume truly heroic proportions. 
He made a National Government take office and sink 
their personal disagreements as only a man of dominating 
power could. He achieved that most difficult aim ol 
persuading them and keeping them persuaded of their 
duty to support him through thick and thin till the 
economic salvation of the country was secure. He 
laid burdens on his countrymen and, what is less easy in 
France than elsewhere, he extracted from them the 
payment of the taxes he imposed. With a hundred other 
vares of office pressing upon him daily, he has never for a 
moment relaxed his efforts. Unless it be in Mr. Pitt, 
we can think of no example of such concentration of a 
single man upon the bearing of such mighty burdens up 
so steep a path. To change to the simile of Lucretius 
without adopting his sentiment, it has been no easy 
pleasure to us to look across the sea and watch from our 
comparative security the struggles of France led by M. 
Poincaré, but it is indeed a pleasure to be able after these 
two years to congratulate him and his countrymen upon 
emerging from the buffets of the waves, 
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Saving the Future 


Yc with all the advances of science the French 
4 saying remains true, “ Le lait et le coeur d'une 
maman ne se remplacent jamais ” this coming week 
is * Baby Week “—the twelfth that has been held. 

Babies are beginning to have what the economists 
call a “scarcity value,” owing to the extraordinary 
fall in the birth-rate during the recent years. We have 
long been accustomed to point to the low birth-rate 
amongst our French neighbours as a remarkable fact. 
But our own birth-rate is now, and has been for several 
years, considerably lower than that of France, and it 
will doubtless fall further still. This means that, when 
a special danger arises, such as the epidemic of influenza 
carly last year, the population of the country actually 
declines, as it did then. With so very low a birth-rate 
we really must keep down the death-rate if we want to 
maintain our population. 


One other fact about a very low birth-rate is worth 
hoting. It is that the number of young people, as com- 
pared with old people in the population, tends steadily 
to decline. In technical language the age-constitution 
of the nation rises. We become a nation of middle-aged 
and elderly people—with middle-aged and elderly ways 
of thinking, or thinking we think. Women live longer 
than men, owing to their wiser habits and their superior 
vitality—not mere muscularity—with which Nature 
endows them for motherhood. It would perhaps be 
too much to add that in consequence of these statistical 
facts we are rapidly turning into a nation of old women 
—but that indicates the tendency. 

Clearly we must save our babies, who will recruit 
our youth. And we are doing so, in part. In 1902 
one in seven babies died in their first vear; now it is 
one in fourteen. The “deadly third quarter of the 
year’ is deadly no longer. The last horrible triumph 
of dirt, in hot and dry summers, was in 1911: there has 
been no epidemic of summer diarrhoex since the National 
Baby Week Council began its work. We see no more 
long-tube feeding bottles, in which dirt and the germs 


in dirt were incubated: we see fewer * comforters ” 
(though still far too many); and we have fewer flies to 


spread infection, partly because we have fewer mews 
In the seasonal curve of baby deaths we 


‘summer peak,” but the 


in our cities. 
have abolished the * winter 
peak * remains. 

Dirty food used to kill babies in the summer, by disease 
of the food passages: dirty air and pollution of sunlight 
still kill babies in the winter, by disease of the air passages. 
The next thing to abolish is the winter peak of deaths 
from bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia. The Public 
Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, came into force 
on July Ist, 1927. Although the new Act does not deal 
as it should have done with the question, it still gives us 
a chanee to reduce the smoke from factory chimnevs. 
If we do, we shall save hosts of lives at all ages, but 
particularly we shall save many babies during the winter. 
Kor this end we must have cnough citizens in every city 
who will insist that the new Act shall be made to do its 
utmost to save our babies. Even if one-sixth of our 
present urban smoke were abated—and our rough guess 
is that perhaps this may be achieved—-much_ precious 
ultra-violet light from the sun would be restored to us, 
and rickets, the most typical example of what Dr. 
Saleeby aptly calls the “diseases of darkness,” would be 
reduced. The results of the Act last winter were nil. 

The first thing is to restore real sunlight to our lives, 
and to our children’s. Having cleared the sky, we shall 


do well to use the new Vita-glass, so that it may do for 
our babies what it is already doing for baboons and 
lizards at the Zoo and for lettuces at Kew. But we 
must not imagine that Vita-glass cas transmit ultra-violet 
light that is not there. We must watch our factory 
chimneys, in London or Manchester or Glasgow or else- 
where. Under the old Act of 1875, only “ black ” 
could be made the subject of a prosecution; but the 


smoke 


new Act abolishes that word, and we may control grey 
smoke as well as black. Let us see whether, next 
January and February and March, the long-maintained 
destruction of babies may not be abated by abating the 
smoke which has destroyed so many of their predecessors. 

Meanwhile, we must use the summer sunlight for 
babies and also for their mothers. It is well always to 
protect the eyes and the head, and when beginning 
sun baths to hasten slowly. In hot weather, most of the 
babies in this country are ridiculously and injuriously 
over-clothed, deprived of air and sunlight, and devitalized 
by their own home-made heat, which their clothing does 
not allow them to get rid of. The provision of artificial 
sunlight in infant welfare clinics will not compensate the 
babies for such folly. 

Appeals are often made to kind readers to aid worthy 
charities—to give children a day in the country, to support 
a hospital where rickety limbs may be straightened, and 
so forth. The National Baby Week Council does not 
compete with these charities and is not a charity at all. 
Yet it has a title to appeal to the kind-hearted, even though 
the Council is purely concerned with education. In 
this country we give many millions of pounds every year 
for charity. We might achieve more with our generous 
hearts if we were a little harder-headed. Most of our 
charitable expenditure is of a kind which must be for 
ever repeated. A tiny fraction of what we spend on 
palliation would achieve marvels of prevention. The 
causes which kill many babies damage a great many 
more. We pay for that damage later, trying to patch 
up and prop up the broken little lives in hospitals and 
special schools and colonies. If we attack the causes 
of baby deaths we also avert a vast measure of diseased 
and damaged childhood. This is economy of money, 


an important consideration, but it is also economy of 


life, which is a transcendent consideration, and those 
who feel that in the future of young England lies the 
hope of the world might do well to send a contribution 
—small or large—to the Honorary Treasurer, National 
Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Nothing resembling a large income is required. The 
return in life and health is superb. 


Poetty 
A Paradox 


Like beggars, lame and dull of heart, 
Past me the long days creep 
From unsought wakening 
To unsought sleep. 
And yet the years like hot-foot thieves 
Run softly, nimbly by, 
As though from fieree pursuit 
They needs must fly. 
Sage, you are old and well content : 
Can all your wisdom show 
What I, being young and sad, 
Still seck to know ? 
Then say--how come the years to seem so swift, 
The days, the days so slow? 
JAN STRUTUER. 
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The Week in Parliament 


or greater part of last week was occupied with the 
‘ election of Captain Fitzroy to the Speakership. 
A debate on the coal industry elicited no new facts, but 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister scemed to be unwarrantably 
pessimistic with regard to low temperature carbonization, 
and Mr. Runciman delivered a speech of great interest and 
significance, in the course of which he advocated the 
regulation of selling upon a national rather than a county 
basis. The problem of our heavy industries docs not 
diminish with the passage of time. Unemployment 
remains at a dishearteningly high level, the condition of 
the necessitous areas, particularly in Durham and South 
Wales, gives cause for serious anxiety, and “ rationaliza- 
tion ” is not being carried out with sufficient rapidity or 
on a wide enough front. This is partly due to the fact 
that so many industrial undertakings at the present time 
are financially waterlogged, and cannot obtain facilities 
for reconstruction or credit for development. 

There can be no doubt that the banks will have to 
reconsider their policy in regard to the basic industries. 
By relaxing the general credit stringency, by forcing out 
uneconomic firms (admittedly at some cost to themselves), 
by fortifying sound concerns, and by compelling 
reorganizations and amalgamations, as it is in their power 
to do, they could play a great part in setting the wheels 
in motion again. But the chief hope lies in the Budget 
proposals for the relief of rates on productive industry. 
The Socialists are well aware of this, and although they 
denounce the scheme in the House and in the country, 
as in self-defence they are bound to do, they betray 
their real opinions by supporting a whole series of deputa- 


tions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer urging the 
immediate application of at any rate some of the 
Government proposals. 

In the meantime the Ministry of Health and the 
Scottish Office will this week issue White Papers defining 
the scope of the Local Government reforms, and setting 
out the character and extent of the relief that will accrue 
under the new methods of distribution. It need hardly 
be said that the publication of these papers is awaited 
with the most intense interest by all parties. 

The Finance Bill is making slow progress in Com: 
mittee. The petrol tax went through on Monday with 
comparative ease, but on Tuesday the proceedings 
opened with a lengthy personal wrangle between Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Snowden, in the course of which Mr. 
Snowden accused the Chancellor of conspiring with the 
sugar refiners to bamboozle the public. He produced no 
shred of evidence in support of this assertion. 

After this the Committee proceeded to grumble its 
way very slowly through mechanical lighters. But the 
real hold-up came with the new safeguarding duties, 
which took hours, and necessitated an all-night sitting. 

Discipline on the Opposition back-benches has not 
improved since the recent Maxton-Cook manifesto, which 
has been the chief topic of lobby gossip during the past 
few days. Mr. Wheatley’s hand is generally detected 
behind this curious and rather futile demonstration, 
which can only injure the Parliamentary Labour Party 
and its prospects, but not, I should imagine, to the 
extent its authors would wish. 

WartcuMman, 


The American Man 


H* is fighting for his life. His position is xrecarious, 
dramatic, extremely significant. He should be 
watched by everyone interested in the future of mankind, 
for the seaffolding of the world of the future is reared 
against the sky of America, and a rough map of it is 
spread over that continent and its voice is pounding and 
screaming out the news of what is to come to pass on the 
arth. Observe the American man through your tele- 
scope. He clings like a leech to the gigantic machine of 
American industry. He is shot out of a slum as if a 
volcano had erupted under the tenement he was born in, 
and there he is dancing in the air on a tight rope, over 
the swarming cafion of Wall Street, or perhaps he lifted 
his tiny head once like a prairie dog from a little hole 
somewhere in the West, and presto! the invisible hand 
whisked him across prairies and deserts and dropped him 
into Los Angeles, Chicago, Pittsburg or Detroit, into a 
wheat pit, an oil well, or the stockyards, into the cinema 
business or the motor business or the steel business, and 
lo and behold he is now a captain of industry, a nervous 
dyspeptic and an old man at fifty but a millionaire. 
The American world is visible enough. It stands 
gorgeous and terrible on the horizon of the twentieth 
century, a grinding, glittering, roaring edifice. The sky- 
scraper isitsemblem. Its sharp strident tower pierces the 
sky, but can you distinguish the American man in the pano- 
rama of the American world? Truly he is barely dis- 
tinguishable. He is so tiny that he has no face, no shape, 
no voice. You can only pick him out with your spy glass 
because he moves spasmodically and not as the machinery 
round him moves, smoothly, relentlessly, faultlessly, 
with beautiful and cruel precision. The American man 
is an insect swarming over the machine. He is scrambling 


and struggling, balancing dizzily, falling, perhaps te 
pick himself up and struggle on again, perhaps to be 
crushed underfoot or in the teeth of the machine. One of 
a swarm fighting and tussling, in a desperate jubilant 
frenzy of enthusiasm. 

What is he fighting for and what is he fighting against ? 
He thinks that he is fighting for success, for money, to 
win out in the greatest game on earth. At first he takes 
it all as a great game. He finds himself playing with 
oil, steel, wheat, motor cars, and railways as a boy would 
play with miniature trains in a schoolroom. But as the 
excitement increases his nerves get jumpy. His digestion 
goes back on him. He feels very tired. He thinks he 
would like to get out of the game. He finds that he 
can’t. Suddenly he becomes aware that he has becn 
caught up in the grip of something terrific, monstrous 
and inimical to himself, to his health, to his family life, 
to his morals, to his very identity. He is really fighting 
the machine that he has created for the right to live, and 
at forty or so he finds it out. 

The future of the human race is being tried out in 
America. There you have the clash of forces that have 
been let loose on the earth by modern inventions and 
that are slowly bringing about the same transformation 
of life and the same problem in every country in Europe. 

The American man’s position is peculiar because 
everything has happened to him so quickly. He didn’t 
have time to get ready to be the richest man on earth. 
He was taken unawares by prosperity. The American 
nation is like a farm hand who has suddenly come into a 
business worth a million pounds. 

But to go back a little. One may mean two things by 
the term American man. One may mean any man who is 
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a citizen of the United States, or one may mean a man 
by birth and breeding and tradition the product of 
America, If you mean the former then the American 
man is probably a Swede, a German, a Slay, an Italian, or 
a Jew, and he may or may not speak English or more 
exactly the American version of the English language. 
When I was a child there were two hundred and fifty 
thousand American citizens in the city of Chicago who 
spoke nothing but Polish. There are more to-day. 
Hence the election of Bill Thompson as Mayor. The 
connexion is obvious, but I am not analysing the elements 
of American politics, I am trying to define the nature of 
the American man. 

What is he like really, the real American whose father 
and grandfather were American born ? 
all very few of them. One to a thousand of those others, 
black, yellow, or brown, who speak strange languages, 
would be a generous estimate, so few that it is extra- 
ordinary that they have not been completely submerged. 
This is in itself almost a miracle. There is actually an 
American type, and it dominates the polyglot mob of 
120 millions that is not yet a race and is scarcely conscious 
of being a nation. You recognize the American when 
you see him. His head is already shaping itself on the 
model of the Red Indian, and in youth he has the same 
lithe movements, the way of moving of the pathfinder 
and the woodsman. Look at a film showing American 
troops on the march and you will see what I mean. 
Nature intended him to be a fine elastic animal fitted 
for prowess in such games as polo, tennis, golf, ete. But 
big business gets him and he turns to fat quickly and goes 
bald, and at forty his women find him a bore for he is 
ignorant of everything except business, and they are not 
interested in his business. 

He lives in a world separate from theirs. All the 
excitement and romance of life for him is concentrated in 
IIe goes home in the evening exhausted to find 
If she 


insists on his going with her, and she does insist, he can 


his office. 
his wife fresh as a daisy starting out for the night. 


only do so after a couple of cocktails, or three or four. 
So that what he sees of the werld of women he sees in a 
daze of weariness and alcohol. The tragedy of such 
American men is that they are never allowed to go to bed, 
They are the slaves of wives who are utterly bored with 
their company yet will not dispense with it. 

The American man’s upbringing and education have 
been quite different from that of his sisters. He has been 
taught to despise the arts, to have a contempt for all 
graces as foreign literature, 
He talks with his teeth shut and is barely 
it quite easy to 


such languages, music, 
painting. 
intelligible to Englishmen who find 
understand his wife. His wife has made a study of being 
agreeable, decorative, social, and adaptable. He has paid 
no attention to any of these things. He has had no time 
for them and secretly despises them. He slaves for his 
wife but almost everything that his wife does strikes him 
as rather silly, and the foreigners whose company she 
prefers to his own appear to him as wasters, adventurers, 
and scarcely more human than giraffes. Nothing round 
him seems very human, nothing human continues to 
engage his attention. He lives in a world of roaring 
machines and jigging figures, of soaring buildings, spouting 
oil wells, leaping stocks and shares, and bursting crops of 
All these things are alive with a life 
energy greater than his own. His wife and children fade 
to shadows. He himself becomes a shadow. The wonder 
is that in the turbulent onrush of his country’s incredible 


material progress he has survived as an individual with 


grain or cotton. 


any character at all. 
The fact is that he is the miraculous proof of the power 


There are first of 


of an idea. It is an idea, or if you like a set of ideas, 
embodied in a faith that men acted on long ago, that once 
produced him and that now keeps him alive. Everything 
destruction of the 

Everything that 
happens is the direct negation of the idea. Everything 
that he is expected to do gives it the lie. All the same 
it persists. The idea that I allude to is the idea that took 
the Quakers from England and the Huguenots from 
France. It is one of the most powerful ideas in the world, 
and it lies hidden within the astounding and spectacular 
edifice of American life, and it is still a living thing and 
it is keeping the American man alive. 

One can define it in various ways and call it by various 
names, but it is not my purpose to define it. We all 
know what it is. If you don’t like it you call it one thing. 
If you do you call it another. It is spartan, austere, 
rigid. It postulates the worthlessness of worldly posses- 
sions and worldly glory and the equality in the sight of 
God of all human beings. It is an elemental and vital 
part of the Christian faith. It involves the principle of 
democracy and a belief in the dignity of labour and in 
the wickedness of idleness. But you will say: America 
is the very opposite of this. Exactly, that is my point. 
It is a defiant challenge to the whole gorgeous opulent 
fabric of American civilization and a flat contradiction 
of the value of America’s astounding success. In a 


in modern America is bent upon the 


idea and upon his own destruction. 


word, it gives the lie to America’s gigantic achievement, 
is at war with the American world and is the only power 
on that continent that is saving the American man from 
the complete disintegration that would surely result from 
the combined influences of skyscrapers, gold, boctleggers, 
and machinery, and the American man believes in it. 
He still, in spite of everything that has happened to him, 
knows it to be true. The faith of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their faith 1 


and his coae, 
This is the strange thing about him. 


Even 


moral code remain his 
when his 
steel mills and oil wells and railways involve him in 
the frenzied immoral game of doubtful finance and corrupt 
politics, even though they leave him no time to cultivate 
his mind, love his children, or enjoy his friends, even when 
he forgets that he has a wife, or has had two or three and 
wonders what on earth women a 
in the whisky 
he still secretly believes in the God of the ploneer Pilgrims 


re for and prefers oblivion 


bottle to any other form ol enjoyment, 
who sent men out to work with their hands in the wilder- 
ness, and he remains at heart a child and an idealist whos« 
ideal of life is one of spartan simplicity, so that I see him 
standing in his palatial office in a skyscraper, or in his 
more palatial house on some Fifth Avenue, looking 
wearily round him with bewilderment, boredom, and 
contempt, and I hear him asking himself what it all 
means. “* What is the good of this ? ~ he says to himself. 
* This isn't what [ve been working for. I hate it. It 
makes me sick.”” But he can’t get out of it and he can’t 
get back to the place where he came from, a log cabin, a 
farm, a clearing in a forest. And his expression is a 
little ashamed and a little wistful. He has worked all 
his life for something and he doesn’t know quite what it 
He only remembers dimly that it was for something 
He only knows that it wasn’t for this. 


was. 
splendid and fine. 
How could it have been for this? This house of his is a 

It is empty. 
children ? He 
They too 
remains his Weary to 
He has nowhere else to 


strange place and he is a stranger in it. 
Where is his wife? Where are his 

hasn’t an idea. He has lost track of them. 

rp 

are rhere 
exhaustion, he goes back to it. 
go. The world is a lonely place except for the machines 
in it whose wheels are whirling, 


strangers. oflice. 


whirling, ceaselessly 


whirling. 
Mary Borben. 
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The Streets of Moscow 


N a ten days’ visit it is impossible to learn much 
about the internal life of a city so strange as Moscow, 
particularly if one cannot speak a word of Russian. 
But it is possible, even without the assistance of an 
interpreter, to observe the life going on in the streets. 
The snow had melted only a week before I arrived, and 
the streets still showed signs of the recent thaw. They 
were rough and muddy, sometimes cobbled, sometimes 
sandy and sometimes with a sound stone surface. 

There is an excellent service of small single-deck 
electric trams and an original method of travelling in 
them. One gets in at the back of the tram, buys a ticket, 
costing generally eight copecks (about 1}d.), then one 
pushes one’s way through the always crowded tram, and 
alights at one’s destination from the front of the car. 
This leaves no opportunity to read the evening paper 
or the latest detective story, but the method saves time 
and confusion. At stopping places one sometimes sees 
beggars and newspaper boys plying their trades in the 
trams; for instance, on the first occasion that I travelled 
alone by tram, without an interpreter, a friendly news- 
paper boy tried to relieve my loneliness by selling me an 
illustrated paper with a photograph of Charlie Chaplin 
on it. Many routes have a service of very comfortable 
Leyland ‘buses, while there are also some Russian-built 
*buses on the streets. There are a certain number of 
taxis available in the chief centres of the city. Or, if 
you prefer it, you can, of course, hire an izvoshchik, 
after striking a bargain with the driver about the fare. 
One is well advised to pay about half what he demands. 
But Moscow is not a large city and most people walk 
when they have not far to go. The pavements are 
crowded with people. 

On many of the streets are sold barrels of apples, buckets 
of apples soaked in vinegar, and baskets of oranges, 
earried on the heads of broad-shouldered, thick-set 
women. Newspaper, stationery, chocolate, or cigarette 
kiosks are plentiful. Sometimes you see a woman with 
several gay-coloured aprons hung round her neck, dis- 
playing rather crude but original designs, and it was 
friendly to see bunches of kingcups and wood anemones 
being sold in the streets. The shop windows are unpre- 
tentiously decorated, though when I was there, in some 
of them were still exhibited photographs of the Com- 
missars draped in red, a relic of the May Ist celebrations. 

There are large State, Co-operative and Municipal shops, 
which correspond to our Army and Navy Stores or Sel- 
fridge’s, where you can buy anything you want from 
caviar to Caucasian belts. I shopped in one of them, 
called Gum, opening out of Red Square. Most of the 
shops are rather crowded. The necessities of life, and in 
particular food, are, as far as I could tell, cheaper than 
in England; for instance, the best butter costs about 
Io. 10d. a pound, lump sugar costs about 5}d., good 
toilet soap is about 3d. a tablet. But luxuries, particu- 
larly imported goods, are very expensive. I happened 
to see in a chemist’s shop a box of Coty powder, for which 
we should pay 2s. 6d., priced at 22s., and Russian face 
powder was sold at from 8s. to 10s. per box; foreign 
silk stockings cost from a £1 to 30s. a pair, and an inferior 
Russian make from 7s. a pair. Cakes, biscuits, and 
sweets are delicious, in fact, most Russian food is very 
good and excellently cooked. But perhaps the most 
interesting shop in Moscow, for visitors at any rate, 
is the Peasants’ Shop. To this centre peasants from every 
district bring their handicraft work and receive special 
orders for further work. It is a delightful place, full of 
the most exquisite embroidery, lace, lacquer work, 


pottery, homespun linen, and wooden toys, bowls, ash- 
trays, &c., in gay colours and attractive designs at very 
reasonable prices. 

There are still a few privately owned shops but they 
do not seem to do a large proportion of the total trade 
of the town. The market, whose heyday is on Sunday, 
is a private enterprise where those who have still retained 
their love of bargaining can get their fill of it. 

The general impression of the people walking about 
the streets can perhaps be compared to that made by 
Saturday evening shoppers in a small English country 
town. It is, at any rate externally, a classless society 
which you see in Moscow ; there are no smartly dressed 
women and well-tailored men—one man looks as rich or 
as poor as another. On the whole, the women wear 
rather dull and unattractive European clothes, generally 
without hats or with bright Caucasian scarves around 
their heads. They are rarely made-up, but many of 
them use lipsticks. I saw comparatively few shingled 
heads. Hairdressers in Moscow are supposed to be 
peculiarly successful at dying hair red. There are cer- 
tainly many Titian heads in Moscow, but whether they 
are the genuine Georgian tint or a Moscow imitation I 
could not tell. The men are more exotic in appear- 
ance, with their high-necked blue, black or embroidered 
linen shirts, their knee breeches and high Caucasian boots. 
Some wear leather or astrakan coats and caps or little 
velvet skull caps embroidered with wreaths of flowers. 
Everybody now wears boots or shoes. It was surprising 
to see the children running about the streets in jolly 
blue-striped bathing dresses, playing hop-scotch as in 
Chelsea. The people look ordinarily clean and tidy, and 
very healthy and happy; they go about their business 
with smiling faces ; everyone seems to be very busy, for 
the time flies in Moscow. Nobody stares at one or scems 
to be surprised at anything. 

But the colour of Moscow is not to be found in its 
inhabitants, but in the very stones of which it is built. 
It is a symphony of colour; rose brick walls, pale or 
glittering golden domes and cupolas, weathered-jade 
roofs, brilliant emerald grass, red-painted Government 
buildings, new slate-coloured offices, Labour Palaces, 
and the gleaming waters of the Moskva. The Kremlin 
is a city in itself, encircled by fantastic walls and crowned 
with white palaces. Here one feels is ancient Russia, 
Moscow is unlike any city in the world. No imagination 
‘an picture it. CELIA SIMPSON, 


-- 


At Corcoran’s Weir 


FYXHERE must have been a mill there once, probably 

when the Irish Parliament gave the large bounty 
for corn which had so much to do with its financial 
embarrassments. Now it has completely disappeared, 
and there is not even that gaunt grey ruin which one 
finds at intervals on so many Irish rivers. But the weir 
was built solidly, as usual, and there are masses of stones, 
shaped and unshaped, which the winter floods of a century 
and a half have shaken but not swept away. The clear 
water trickles through them when the river is low, in 
many channels, and rushes over them in spate. Only 
the sluice remains, through which the useless channel 
foams—so firmly did they build—its clean cut blocks 
fringed with dark green weed. And everywhere in the 
mass of masonry there have rooted themselves not only 
alders and brambles with long arms dabbled in the rush 
of water, but the ash, the tree of the country, has been 
able to grow great trunks. Their roots must have 
helped the disintegration, but now seem to bind the 
rubbish ; and their shade and shelter, with that coppice 
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on the far side stretching perhaps two hundred yards 
upstream, give the Corcoran’s Weir trout their chance to 
feed and grow fat. For the wind sweeps fiercely down 
that open treeless valley amidst the limestone pastures ; 
and that is why the fringe of trees above and round the 
weir, and the tree-crowned bluff below, make Corcoran’s 
the best chance for those strong and elusive trout. They 
were never easy to catch—the water is soclear. And there 
were not many of them—they led a harassed life, from 
pike, and otters, and night-lines, and nets, as well as from 
the few legitimate anglers who had discovered that noble 
river, Apart from that, your big trout (and the average 
Was a pound and a half) is always able to take care of 
himself. But below Corcoran’s there sheltered 
bay under the bluff into which the mayfly drifted, where 
one could dodge the wind; and there I hooked and held 
my only three-pounder. And the far side 
under the trees, were many great fish, who mostly lived 
(as far as I was concerned) to dic no doubt later by the 


Was a 


above, on 


ordinary methods of the river. 

At first I tried to reach them, wading on tip-toe in the 
deep pool above the stonework. But it was too deep 
to go far upstream, and the length of line required to 
reach the lowest fish generally meant a hang-up in 
the trees on the weir and a full wader as one struggled to 
unloose the fly. Then I discovered a gravel bar some 
twenty yards above the weir, and, climbing in opposite 
instead of below, after avoiding the deep hole wnder the 
bank where the soil was washed away from the roots of 
flags, [ found that I was on a salmon spawning-bed, 
with a neat, almost regular series of cups and ridges in 
the gravel. 

In cach cup or depression of the series which ran up- 
stream under the fringe of trees on the far bank, there 
first night on which I discovered 
the place, a good trout rising. And how often had I 
passed the place and, watching perfunctorily and secing 
nothing in that shady place from my bank, gone on to 
the wind-swept water below the next bridge downstream ! 


seemed to be, on thi 


The strength and dash of those trout was amazing ; 
and, though they were not monsters (I think my biggest 
Ib.), IL held very few of them. They were par- 

and would have the right fly 
the least drag put them down, 


was 2} 
ticular, as befits big fish ; 
put properly over them 

and one saw that annoying wave upstream which a big 
fish makes, when one bungles one’s cast in gently moving 
water. But if the fly went quictly two or three inches 
above their noses, well cocked, they did not seem to care 
whether it was olive-dun, or iron-blue, or red-quill, or 
Greenwell’s Glory ; but it must fall lightly and it must 
cock well. One fisherman, who also discovered Corcoran’s, 
swore by the red-quill. After a time I used nothing but 
the iron-blue, chiefly because my favourite pattern of iron- 
blue sits up better, with me, than most other flies, 
And it is the iron-blue with which I associate my successes 
(how few!) and my failures at Corcoran’s. One would 
edge cautiously, shuffling sideways along the gravel so 
as not to send one’s ripples upstream, till one got into 
position, pressed against the bushes on the far bank. 
From there (it was long odds) one would see a good 
fish rising in one or other of the “ cups,” but it was a 
mistake to go for him if he was far up; if one waited, 
a fish would probably show in the depressions closer to 
one’s feet. It meant agonies of indecision if there was 
nothing rising near, and a good fish feeding steadily 
three casts away. One knew it was wrong to disturb 
the intervening water, one might even put down the rising 
fish by a clumsy approach, or by frightening some 
How often one yielded to temptation 
And yet, when once, 


monster up to him. 
and spoiled one’s whole evening ! 


with iron self-control, I remained glued to my bank waiting 
for the near rise, nothing happened, and the far fish 
ceased to feed: in pitch dark I struggled back across 
the river, stiff and midge-eaten, wondering what the 
expert would have done. 

But if all went well, if the fish were rising, 
position without disturbing them, if one 
right, they took with dash and fury 
I remember one fish which 


if one got into 





put one’s fly 
no need to pause and 
count before the strike there. 
rushed downstream almost between my legs, so fast and 
strong that he could not profit by the slack line, and I 
was able to get on terms with him and land him. Generally 
they went upstream, however, with one long screech of the 
reel, and a leap at the end which freed them, or an 
dive the branches of a fallen tree 
fifteen yards up on the far bank. That fierce 
rush, which invariably happened, and which always 


irresistible among 


some 


almost terrified me, meant, no doubt, that the pike had 
eaten all the weaklings, and that none but the speediest 
* the 


wildest, the most exciting, the most fascinating ” fishing ; 


trout survived. It was, to quote a famous writer, 


would indeed be a master who filled his basket 
M. HeapuamM. 


and Jj 
at Corcoran’s Weir. 


A Night of Thrills 


i pee ne at Stamford Bridge. 
on to the cinder track 
bicyclists, helmeted against the 


Chug-chugging out 


come four young motor 
dangers of the track. 
They wear padded clothing and a steel toe on their left 
The moon looks down on the 


twenty thousand of us ranged in tiers round the small 


boot. a pale slip of it 


arena, The judge’s box and winning-post are opposite 
A white flag falls. They re off, with a roar of 
cager engines, 

It is a small track with sharp bends. At the speed of 
their starting, the motor bicycles of the contestants 


to us. 


cannot possibly take the corners, so the riders switch 
off and then on again, skidding at the bends in a swirl 
of black dust. By the grand stand they come, with 


ecstatic exhausts, in a glory of 


slightly after the turns in order to bring back their 


noise, leaning outwards 


machines to a vertical position. It seems extraordinary 
that there is not a fatal accident in every heat. Wheel 
to wheel they surge and splutter and cavort round the 
mile of track, almost touching each other at the bends, 
sinews tense in mastery over skidding steel, then swinging 
and swaying into the straight, their crouching bodies 
keeping a rhythm like that of bobsleigh runners. Four 
times they pass us, each lap tense with peril averted and 
positions won or lost. 
More heats are run off. Then there is a side-car race, 


which is even more balance while 


cornering, the passenger in the side-car (a poor job this, 
to machine-worshipping 


spectacular. To 


for you are no god 
mankind, but only a quivering, grimy sack) must climb 
right out of the machine while it roars down the track 


and lean outwards at the bend so that spine and head 


young 


are but a few inches from the grass of those giddy corners. 

This sport is all so quick and new, so breathless and 
unexpected, that it leaves one moidered. During the 
interval I strolled out to what on a racecourse would 
correspond to the paddock, where 1 came upon some 
of the heroes of the evening indulging in cups of tea 
amidst the fume of oil, petrol, red-hot cylinders. No 
alcohol for them. The drink is not yet invented that 
will give the judgment necessary to drive a motor 
bicycle at speed. Many ad faces blackened with the 
cinders of the track. Not a few had strips of plaster 
woun® of contests. How, J 


covering th former 
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wondered, would they compare with the great jockeys of 
the past? Fred Archer, his leg swung over the rails 
at Tattenham Corner, needed not an eye more accurate 
for pace and distance than these boys who drive five and 
seven mechanical horses. Gladiators they looked, rather 
than jockeys, or perhaps a new race of heroes, these sons 
of the supercharged engine. What would Nero or 
Hadrian have given to see races such as these ? 

It was growing dark when I took my seat again. 
Thirty-six searchlights illumined the track. The stands 
were dark. <A yellow crescent rode over London. To it 
ascended the roar of the crowd as the starting flag fell 
for a heat in which two crack riders competed. One 
was Gus Kuhn, idol of Fulham’s flappers; the other 
the famous Art Pechar, an Amcrican boy who holds the 
track record for the fastest specd of Stamford Bridge. 
it seemed impossible that Art should catch the others, 
for his ten seconds handicap left him some three-quarters 
of a lap behind at the start. Yet almost instantly he 
began to gain on his opponents. Through the gloom 
his winking number plate flashed by the searchlights, 
creeping up to the thick of the race. His cornering 
was a miracle. Dashing forward to the bend, he put 
out his left leg—and a ripple of white sparks lighted 
up the night as he did so—while a wildfire of flame 
played about his back wheel; his machine seemed to 
skid irredeemably, so that he pointed straight inwards 
and almost lay down amidst the cinders in a flurry of 
smoke and dust. Yet he was up again and going. The 
man had won against the machine. He had won against 
gravity and centrifugal force. Something superhuman 
had gathered itself together. With a shriek it fled by 
the grand-stand. The others, cornering more cautiously, 
had already lost a quarter of a lap to the neck-or-nothing 
Art. At each bend we saw the same magnificent struggle 
between nerve and metal. It was all over in a minute, 
A shout went up, for the foremost rider, just as he was 
being overtaken by Art, in a frantic endeavour to stave 
off his pursuer had cornered too sharply, so that his 
front wheel buckled, and he lay still on the grass. The 
American roared by, triumphant. 

First-aid attendants hurried to the scene: meanwhile 
the race went on. It was an easy win now, and Art was 
greeted by a thunder of generous cheers, although Fulham 
hearts were sore for the fallen rider. There was no 
serious damage, however, for presently the casualty 
remounted his machine and snorted back to the shed. 
As Art Pechar came by at leisure, a winner once again, 
he acknowledged our plaudits by throwing back the shield 
that covered his eyes and saluting and making a blue 
light flicker out of the front of his engine. He is a 
young, lean man, marked for victories, or death. 

Several other falls there were in the final heats. One 
lad rolled under his bicycle in a terrific crash, but later 
the loud-speaker announced that he was “fit to walk 
home.” Well! The protagonists of the dirt-track are 
not yet pampered. And there are no bookmakers, no 
touts, no racing tipsters here. 

I had dined at a Service club, full of Colonels from 
Ascot, with red faces and white spats. One of them 
took me to Stamford Bridge and I am most grateful 
to him. Most of the other Colonels, I fancy, spent 
the evening dozing, or deploring the decadence of English 
youth, F. Yeats-Brown. 








—-— 
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Gramophone Notes 


Tue other day I had occasion to play over two recordings 
of Schubert’s ** Death and the Maiden” Quartet ; one was 
made for His Master's Voice by the Budapest Quartet, the 
other for Columbia by the London String Quartet. There 
can be no doubt that the diflicult problem of comparing one 
good quartet with another is considerably reduced by the 
gramophone. For example, in appraising these two per- 
formances I was able to repeat passage after passage on 
the H.M.V. discs and compare each with the corresponding 
passage in the Columbia recording. Comparative criticism 
of this kind is impossible, of course, in the concert-hall. 
It is also undesirable. The enlightened critic, therefore, 
should welcome any invention which enables him to carry 
out a more closely analytical process, especially in a field 
so unexplored as that of quartet-playing. 

My final impression at the end of this analysis is that the 
performance of the London String Quartet is the more secure 
and the better controlled of the two. There are some people 
who prefer temperamental warmth to safety. These will 
prefer the H.M.V. records. For my part, the impetuous 
manner of the Budapest players causes me to be continually 
anxious lest they should disturb the balance. Actually, 
the balance is only rarely at fault, but the uneasy feeling 
remains; and when this manner leads to mannerism, the 
objection is more fully justified. The mannerism to which I 
refer is that of swelling and then diminishing the tone of any 
note or chord which is held beyond the length of a bar. As 
against this the viola of the L.S.Q. is too reticent at various 
important points, especially during the Trio (Part 6). The 
*eellists can be individually compared during the solo in the 
second variation; to declare in favour of cither, however, 
would call for a real patriot. 

I have noted a great number of details, some of which are 
favourable to Columbia, others to H.M.V., but ithe final 
judgment was not arrived at by the method of the score board, 
but as the result of comparing the performances as organic 


developments, Basit MAINE, 


Correspondence 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW. 

Srr,-—** Our task,” said Mr. Baldwin recently, “is to make 
the country safe for democracy.’ A true saying, and a 
wise ; and surely the way to do this is through Education. 
How can Democracy be safe in an uneducated country ? 
Further, I must disagree with your correspondent who said 
that Housing is the greatest problem of the country. Educa- 
tion seems to me to be vastly more important. If you educate 
the people, will not other reforms follow naturally ? I do not 
suggest that Housing and Slum Clearance, Peace and Dis- 
armament, Socialism and Communism, and the various ways 
of “ redistributing wealth and health” are not important. 
But I do wholeheartedly maintain that redistribution of 
wealth and health will follow quickly and naturally in the 
wake of Education. 

Before we can tackle the question of State Education for 
the poorer classes, we must deal with that of the richer classes, 
with the private preparatory and public school system. It 
is to the products of the public schools that the country looks 
for help. We must see that they are rightly educated, and 
that they receive the best education possible. We must not 
above all allow the management of the private wealth of the 
country to fall into uneducated hands. 

The first point that strikes one is that the age of thirteen 
(or occasionally twelve or fourteen) is the wrong age to change 
from preparatory to public school. The second is the total 
lack of co-operation throughout the system. During my first 
year at a public school I learnt practically nothing and forgot 
a lot, and after two years there I knew no more mathematics 
than when I left my private school. I had learnt, however, 
during these two years to regard * Maths” as a hateful task, 
whereas previously I had thought of it more as a game, like 
crosswords, 

In my opinion, public schools should be very much more 
closely connected with the preparatory schools, This would 
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lead to a regrouping of the system into three groups. First 
the elementary private school, where the chief lessons should 
be learning to read and write, and learning how to learn. 
The second period, from the ages of ten to fifteen or sixteen, 
still at a preparatory school, preferably a larger one, should 
be given up to general education on the Dalton system. 
These two periods should be at different schools, though 
closely connected. The third period would be at the public 
school, where the pupils should have greater freedom in 
every way, and be encouraged to specialize in one subject, 
as well as carrying on general work. I maintain further that 
this regrouping by ages would abolish many of the serious 
abuses of the public schools. 

As to the curriculum, Greek and Latin should not be taught 
compulsorily. During the last period anyone who so de- 
sired could specialize in ancient languages, if they be needed 
for the University. The chief subjects should be English 
literature, modern languages, mathematics, science, and, most 
important of all, ** civics ** and economics, in the later periods, 
French and German should take the place of Letin and Greck. 
I place English literature first in order, because we should 
read far more than we do. The treasures of our own language 
are unknown to the majority of men at the time of leaving 
their public known the Greek and 
Latin masterpieces m2y any kind 
inevitably and obviously leads to the acquisition of useful 


schco's, howevir well 
be. Reading of also 
general knowledge, and to a many-sided interest in all that 


is going on around you; an interest which is now so often 
conspicuously absent. 

Finally, sir, may I hope that this idea may be taken up, 
who is better 


Patrick HamILron, 


and explained in your columns by someone 
able to do so than— Yours, 


Trinity College, Oxford. 


AC e, 


A LEerver FROM THE ISLAND OF Ruoves, 
| To the 


Many people would visit the island of Rhodes were it 


Ediior of the SpecTator.} 
Sir, 
a little more easy of access, but a long day’s sail beyond the 
Piraeus is likely to deter the ordinary tourist. Another 
objection to its popularity is that it is not a winter, but a spring 
and summer resort, for the winds off the mountains of Anatolia 
keep the temperature cool and healthy during the hottest 
but 

In summer the island is much frequented by the 


months, are excessively boisierous in December and 
January. 
wealthier Egyptians and members of the foreign commercial! 
communities of all parts of the Levant, but the British and 
American visitor is likely to make sojourn there no jonger 
than his steamer lingers off the port in the course of a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

The island, however, has many attractions, which render it 
worthy of a longer visit, chief among which are the splendid 
architectural monuments of the great periods of its histor, 
that of the Hellenistic era, 
leadership of Athens as the head of a great maritime league, 
and that of the heroic resistance of Christianity against the 
Turk, when for two centuries and more the flower of Western 


when Rhodes succeeded to the 


chivalry, enrolled in the order of the Knights of St. John of 


Jerusalem, held out against the onset of the Moslem tide. 
Of the earlier period of classical antiquity the monuments are 
unfortunately few, for the Knights were forced to use columns, 
architraves, and walls of ancient buildings, covered as they 
often were with ornaments and precious inscriptions, as 
quarries for the erecting of castles of defence. But the latter 
period has left to us some of the finest examples of mediaeval 
architecture in existence. 

The magnificent triple circuit of fourteenth-century forti- 
fication bears witness to the spirit of European co-operation 
in its bastions or castles that still bear the name of the patron- 
saints of the great nations which defended it. Surely it is a 
story to stir the blood to think how Englishmen side by side 
with Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and Italians resisted 
foot by foot in countless sieges both by sea and land, though 
utterly outnumbered ; six thousand heroes only in the last 
vreat battles holding out against over two hundred thousand 
Moslems under Suleiman the Magnificent! The 
the various nations are still to be seen in a street of almost 
unique significance, while their great hospital with its spiendid 
quadrangle surrounded by a double rank of arches, from which 


hostels of 


magnificent wards and halls lead out, is in itself a sufficient 


reason for a visit to Rhodes, embodying, as perhaps no other 
building does, the inspiration of the military monastic spirit. 

For the rest, the town has all the charm of an eastern port 
with its bazaars, mosques, minarets, and hanging-gardens, 
that are shadowy with tall palms and cypresses and glowing 
with bright-coloured flowers and blossoming creepers. On 
the one hand, you have here, as in few other places, the 
variegated Eastern crowd in its characteristic native dresses, 
and on the other, a newly built first-class hotel, a bathing 
plage, and public gardens, with modern civic buildings which 
do not clash with their mediaeval and Oriental surroundings. 
Outside the town there are excursions to be made by motor car 
on excellent new roads to picturesque Turkish villages, to 
ancient castles such as those of Lindos and Ialyssos, where 
a Greek Acropolis has been crowned by fourteenth-century 
towers and battlements, or to famous beauty-spots wlicre 
some historic spring has supplied the reason for an open-aic 
restaurant, overshadowed by giant plane-trees or Turkey 
oaks. The foliage of the island is one of its chief attractions 
cypresses, palms, terrapins, thick-leaved carobs and the full 
Greek olive mingle in belts and undulating coppices with the 
well-known trees of northern climes; the trees are haunted 
by birds of great variety, from the eagles of the mountains 
to the neighbourly nightingales. In spring and autumn the 
flowers, too, are marvellous and would be an endless source vi 
interest to the botanist. 

As for the population and their political aspirations. afte: 
as careful inquiry as possible I have come to the following 

Kirst of all, 

of Turks and Jews, recently swelled by refugees from Crete 


conclusion : there are large ancient minoriti 


and other places, whose presence undoubtedly would justify 


the administration of the island by a European Power aloof 
from the immemorial enmities still existing between the various 
sects of the provinces of the old Turkish Empire. All that 
we say in justification for the continuance of our occupatioin 
of the island of Cyprus applies with at least equal force to the 
island of Rhodes, and, I think, also to the ot! 
Dodecanese. The Turk 
henceforth Italian citizens and are wi! 
Italian Army. The 
have no desire to serve in the ranks of the 
annexation by Greece would naturally imply. 


er islands of th 


+, at any rate, boast themselves to be 





@ to undergo military 


training in the Greeks, on the other hand, 
Greeks, which 
They are proud 


of their language, their Church, and their national traditions ; 


and as long as these are respected and they possess their own 
schools, it is unlikely that any irredentist agitation will wi 
their support or approval. The Greek of the islands seein, 


to most observers to be of purer race than the mixed population 
of the Gree 
be far 
Constantinople, 
rather than to Athens, whose political dissension» 


k mainland, and his spiritual allegiance appears to 
more towards his patriarch and the great city oi 
by which he has been governed through ail 
the centuries, 
and frequent 
This, at any rate, is the opinion of those few islanders whom I 
have They the 
work of development recently achieved in the island—over 


revolutions he seems to despise and deplore. 


been able to consult. appreciate immense 
two hundred kilometres of new roads in place of the ancient 


Turkish miule-tracks, extensive reafforestation of mountain 
and barren hillside, introduction of hundreds of thousands ot 
new plants, such as American vines and more productixe 
olives and with 
and several minor industries, that are bringing new prospcrit 
to the island. 
ciently instructed are not likely to be indifferent to the ver, 
careful restoration of the monuments of their glorious histor: 
by the enlightened and energetic Governor, HE. Mario Lago, 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


fruit-trees, schools of Scientific Avricultur 


Moreover, those of the Greeks who are siufti- 


assisted by a school of archaeologists. 


Your CorresPpONDENT FROM Ruopes. 


A New Competition 


Tus Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the Lest 
inscription for a bust of either Miss Earhart, Signo 
Mr. Coolidge. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. H. G. 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. These inscriptions should not 
than fifty words in length and should be written in 
historically generation. 
} 


Mussolini, 
Wells, ox 
be more 
such a 
way as to be intelligible to future 
Competitors can 
The competition will clese on Friday, 


entries as they choo 


July 20th, 


send in as many 
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The League of Nations 


Present Day Ideas on Security 


[M. Nicolas Politis, the Greek Minister in Paris, is one of the 

most distinguished international jurists at Geneva, and has taken 
a leading part in all discussions on Security and Arbitration. He 
was Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1917 to 1920 and again 
in 1922. His book, La Justice Internationale, is perhaps the best 
popular discussion of Arbitration in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries.—Ep. Spectator.] 
PEACE depends essentially upon the solution of the problem 
of security. As long as the nations feel insecure, they will not 
disarm—in either a moral or a military sense, for while con- 
tinuing to harbour suspicion, they will naturally hesitate to 
enter into that spirit of frank co-operation without which 
they cannot prosper. 

Since its inception, the League of Nations has worked 
unceasingly—with slow but sure success—for the promotion 
and strengthening of security. Its activities have revealed the 
close interrelation between security and disarmament and 
between arbitration and security. They have also shown that 
in order to establish a security which would permit a reduction 
of armaments it is absolutely necessary that the employment 
of force should be excluded, and that arbitration should be 
resorted to in the sure and certain hope of a final and authori- 
tative decision. 

The need for executing this programme is clear, but on the 
question of the means to achieve it there have been certain 
divergences of opinion, which are tending, however, to dis- 
appear. In 1924 there arose the possibility of its complete 
and immediate realization by the Geneva Protocol. But this 
fine project met with great difficulties, which have served to 
illustrate the situation in a more objective manner. It has 
been recognized, for instance, that a reform so far-reaching 
cannot be brought about by a stroke of the pen. It must be 
carried out by progressive steps and developed from small 
beginnings. Locarno showed the way in applying the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Protocol to Western Europe. It was 
hoped that the example would be followed elsewhere, but the 
recommendations made by the League of Nations thereanent 
did not meet with a full measure of success, so that progress 
in disarmament was but dilatory. In order to overcome this 
difficulty the Assembly in 1927 confided to a special committee 
the task of considering practical measures to increase the 
guarantees of security in different parts of the world. 


On March 7th the Committee terminated the first part of 
the plan, which three of its members had been deputed to 
prepare in co-operation with its President, Monsieur Benés. 
It set itself to show the degree of security already assured by 
the Covenant, and the immediate advantages of the treaties of 
arbitration and the security pacts. As regards arbitration, 
the Committee elaborated three draft agreements, sufliciently 
elastic to be adapted to all situations which might arise, and 
to meet the needs of all States. The first applies arbitration 
to all the contracting parties ; the second limits the latter to 
legal measures ; and the third is restricted to codifying the 
generally admitted rules in the procedure of conciliation. 


Three other model security treaties were drafted: a bi- 
lateral treaty and a collective treaty concerning non-aggression 
and peaceful settlement ; also a collective treaty of non- 
aggression, peaceful settlement, and of mutual assistance. 
This last was inspired by Locarno. As in that pact, so in the 
model treaty, assistance is only given in case one of the con- 
tracting parties suffers an act of aggression from another 
signatory, thus conforming, I believe, alike with the spirit of 
the Covenant and with practical requirements, for the pro- 
vision of assistance against a third party would be a return to 
the old system of alliances and would be accepted with 
difficulty by certain States. 

To achieve this highly desirable result it was considered 
necessary to attempt to define precisely the conditions in 
which the Council of the League of Nations may apply its 
good offices in the case of agreements concluded in the spirit 
just indicated. The réle of the League Council will be very 
delicate, It is, however, necessary, because the conclusion 
of these agreements will often necessitate considerable political 


preparation and moral co-operation between the States 
concerned. 

The spirit of Locarno informs the whole of the model treaty. 
The Committee has made a point of drafting its model with 
the greatest elasticity in order that it might be easily accepted. 
That is why it contains no provision to guarantee States 
outside those contracting, nor to define ** flagrant aggression,” 
nor for a system of demilitarized zones, nor in fact any terri- 
torial guarantees whatsoever. This last point is characteristic 
of the intentions of the Committee. It seemed more practical 
not to exact the formal recognition and guarantee of the 
frontiers of the contracting States. Concluded under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, and on the basis of the 
Covenant, the treaties concerned will carry out in effect 
the guarantee of Article 10, confirmed and reinforced by the 
special engagement of non-aggression, and at the same time 
will conform with Article 19. A new guarantee would go 
beyond the Covenant. If only for that very reason, it would 
be difficult to obtain a wide acceptance of such a new guarantee. 

These Treaty models do not yet create new guarantees of 
security, for they are but models roughed-out for the work of 
future craftsmen, but they do prepare the way for peace. If, 
after their definite adoption by the Committee, they receive 
the successive approval of the Council and the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, they will be invested with such high 
moral authority that they should command the overwhelming 
support of world-opinion. 

Various factors support this hope. The experience of the 
past shows us that when such a scheme is carefully prepared 
and weightily recommended, it is not long before the news is 
bruited. The Great Powers—particularly Great Britain—are 
very favourable to the conclusion of such treaties, and in many 
quarters men’s minds will be found ready for it. An example 
is furnished in the conclusion at Geneva, only last month, 
between Greece and Rumania, of an agreement based upon 
one of the models elaborated by the Committee of Arbitration 
and Security. This Covenant of non-aggression and arbitra- 
tion is regarded in several countries as the forerunner of a 
general Balkan agreement. 

Impetus once given in one quarter will produce its effect 
successively in others where the need for security is most 
urgent. Little by little, Europe will organize herself, to her own 
immense advantage, for in the international comity as in all 
other social communities peace is the price of survival. 
Nations will no longer need to seck security in their own force 
when they shall find it in the laws and in the tribunals of the 
new order. This isan elementary truth which, thanks to the 
League of Nations, is fast gaining ground and acquiring credit. 

A highly interesting development of the work of the 
League of Nations is suggested by the proposal, which its 
Economic Consultative Committee is to lay before the League 
Council next month, that a comprehensive inquiry into the 
problems of the coal industry should be undertaken forth- 
with. This is one more indication that the interdependence 
of stable industries in different countries is fully realized at 
Geneva, and that preparations are being made to set in motion 
international action where international action may seem 
-alled for. So far, the matter is simply in the stage of inves- 
tigation and inquiry, but the League, in the economic sphere 
at any rate, never moves without these essential preliminaries, 
and the fact that it is already considering the operation of 
international cartels perhaps points to the direction its inquiry 
into the coal industry will take. The International Labour 
Office has already had the coal question in hand and will no 
doubt be able to provide the League investigators with a 
good deal of valuable material. It is quite obvious that after 
the double disorganization of world markets, due first of all 
to the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923, and secondly 
to the British coal strike in 1925—6, the construction of some 
practical machinery to avoid the cut-throat competition 
which is ruining the British coal industry to-day would be 
of value, 

N. Po.itis, 
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Country Life 


A Wire-cuttinc Hevcrsoc. 

An unsuspected culprit has just been discovered in the per- 
petration of a crime which had been attributed to the human 
boy. Several holes were found in a square of strong one-inch 
wire very carefully fixed round a young plantation. The wire 
was cut irregularly but cleanly enough, and no traces of 
footsteps or other slots were perceptible. After long investi- 
gation the secret wire-cutter was proved to be a hedgehog, that 
furtive night-loving animal which is very much commoner 
than is usually thought. The jaws are immensely powerful, 
but I do not know that it has ever before been caught attacking 
wire. Foxes and dogs will on occasion break wire strands 
with their teeth, as I discovered to my loss last year, but they 
were thought to be procf against all other animals, wild or tame, 

» * i ik 
Tut ArroresTeR’s INDEX. 

Afforesters have incidentally discovered a number of 
points in natural history. For example, a two-inch 
has proved quite useless against young rabbits, which can 
wriggle through holes that look much too small for their fat 
bodies. In particular districts rabbits have learnt particular 
and peculiar tricks. Where they 
even low wire will keep them out, but there is a new school 
which, so it is asserted, have learnt the art of climbing fairly 
high wire, though I do not know whether they have ever been 
In one small plantation I have inspected 


nice 
mesh 


remain old-fashioned 


aught in the act. 
the trees were chiefly damaged by mice, whose attacks were 
not discovered till wecks of vain search were spent in looking 
for other culprits. Both birds and beasts were suspected. 
Perhaps mice rival even the grey rat in general destructiveness, 
though in England they will not, as in Australia, eat 
furniture and bedding : and this evidence supplies yet further 
motive for the preservation both of birds 
and of vermin, including weasels and foxes. 
* aS * * 

On this head I cannot but think that 
mission nurse certain natural history fallacies and are too 
They have been roundly attacked 


our 


kestrels and owls 


especially 


the Forestry Com- 


drastic in their judgments. 
in Scotland for condemning and destroying even game birds 
in and out of season ; thinking of these. At 
many shows of late they have exhibited a stall decorated 
with stuffed mammals and birds (generaliy in a moth-caten 
state) and labelling them without qualification as harmful or 
harmless. Recently they tried the 
delivering periodic lectures in front of these rather unlovely 
objects. The only lecturer I have actually heard put the 
native brown and the imported grey squirrel on much the 
but he made amends by main- 


but I am not 


have 


same plane, damning both ; 
taining his personal afiection for the jay, one of the birds put 
under the ollicial ban. 

* * * % 
Wurrt Seeps VANISH. 

The justification for condemning the jay and other birds, 
including the crossbill, is the verdict from a number of prac- 
Characteristic bits of forest 
after various fashions. One 
One was 


tical experiments of real interest. 
land were ** ribbed and paleéd in ~ 
was enclosed by wire on all sides except the top. 
One was protected from underneath by 
One was completely protected under, 

The experiments absolutely proved 


roofed and enclosed. 

a buried tin or stene. 
over, and on ail sides. 
that if birds and 
naturally regenerate themselves without expense or trouble 
as they do, say, in Newfoundland, where seedlings spring up 
in great profusion, as I have seen, after the worst of fires. It 
is said there that they wiil germinate in suflicient quantity 
after two successive fires, but not after three. It was inter- 
esting after one fire to find the seedlings half-smothered in 


beasts were excluded the forests would 


willow-herb, called there the fireweed because it is the first 
plant to appear in the fire’s wake. 
* * * x 


Tur Grezvy MOovse. 

The experiment proved that the great destroyers of seed 
are mice and birds. Protection against either increased the 
number of seedlings. Protection against both multiplied them 
against all expectation. So far so good ; but how many places 


experiment of 


are there in Scotland or any other parts of Britain where jays 
and crossbills are numerous enough to make any real difference 
to the natural nursery ? Mice are numerous enough nearly 
everywhere, and pigeons in some places, but the index expur- 
gatorius begins and ends with these two species. Doubtless 
jays may become over-numerous, I know one garden, for 
example, where every summer they eat a good twenty per 
cent. of the green peas ; but let us be honest in our condemna- 
tions, and not, as Charles Lamb used to say, ** damn at sight.” 
Some jays let us keep even in the most model forest. Inci- 
dentally, small green jays were almost the only bird I saw in 
Newfoundland woods in autumn. As for the crossbill, it 
seems likely, to judge from the very rapid increase of this 
charming and once rare bird, that the multiplication of trees 
which will permanently influence our fauna will preserve 
this species. Woodpeckers of the three sorts are already 
multiplying (though this may be due to bad forestry rather 
than good). The wild cat, once almost extinct, has returned 
to Scotland ; so has the golden eagle ; and it would probably 
benefit the general balance of nature if we could restore the 
polecat and perhaps the marten or pine-marten, which had s» 
attractive a scent, according to Jacobean sportsmen, that no 
hounds, whatever their proper quarry, could resist it. 
* * * * 
CHILDREN AS FARMERS. 

Quite a large number of experiments in some sort of rural 
education are being made in England, most of them neither 
nor receiving They 
stimulated by the low price of land, which can be purchased 


secking any advertisement. are being 
in many counties, for example, Wiltshire, Norfolk, and Hunt- 
ingdonshire, for some £5 or £6 an acre. If much is bought 
houses are thrown in at the price. A modest but very thought- 
ful experiment has been proceeding for some eight years on 
land near Andover, It is 
Hugh’s Settlement, and has been so successful that it is to be 


valued at £6 an acre. known as 


extended. Roughly the idea is to form a_ self-supporting 
settlement, at first worked largely by children of fourtcen to 
sixteen years of age, formed into squads of four each, who 
learn by practice certain trades as well as various forms of 
agriculture. 

* x 
A West AvsTRALIAN MODEL. 

The scheme especially interests me because—in its relation 
to migration within the Empire, or what we call 
emigration —its aim is group settlement on the model created 
by that thoughtful statesman, Sir James Mitchell, in Western 
Australia. Now Western Australia is at the moment the one 
part of Australia that is really flourishing, and its rapid and 
solid development is certain. There is no lovelier or richer o1 
more various district within the Empire than the South-West 
corner, nor any more romantic than the North-West. It is 
true that the group settlements have not all been doing well, 
either on the Peel Estates or elsewhere, in most cases because 
the farms were too small; but the idea is the right idea. The 
** Jimmiegrants ” have proved so much; and we should be 
wise to call in this bit of the New World to redress the balance 
of the Old. Our own land in England is available for group 
settlement. As things are, thousands of English children spend 
the years from fourteen to seventeen chiefly in forgetting how 
to read and write. 


wrongly 


a * % % 
TIAYSEL HARVEST. 

The hay harvest scents the air of the greater part of South 
England. The fragrant crops, cut rather early in response to 
modern theory, are light ; but for that reason are likely to be 
carried and stacked, as many have been, with the minimum 
Midsummer sun has been as kind as the earlier rain. 


AND 


of loss. 
The corn crops have developed very rapidly. 
already full in ear and over six feet in height, were exhibited 
at Horsham even before Midsummer Day. If the corn harvest 
(though it is the smallest in our last three 
years of history) should prove as bountiful as, say, the straw- 
berry harvest, we may see the promised revival of agriculture 
sooner than even the optimists prophesy. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 


Sheaves of oats, 


area in hundred 
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Letters to 


“YOUNG WOODLEY” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Anyone interested in our Public Schools and in the - 


present position of English drama must have felt drawn to 
see Young Woodley. It is a bold experiment in the staging 
of the eternal * sex problem.” The conversation of school- 
boys, if wholesome, is bound to be dull; if unwholesome, 
is likely to be frankly disgusting ; how then can a place be 
found for the genteel innuendo, the clegant allusiveness, 
and the lack of moral discrimination which characterize 
most of the modern sex-plays ? The explanation is simple. 
Rumour put it about that the Censor had first banned the 
piece, then passed it. So, of course, the public altered their 
dinner hour and thronged to the spectacle. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the acting, which was on the 
whole excellent. I would consider first the plot. Love 
affairs and the vice of fornication are not unknown among 
youths of eighteen and nineteen, though in the modern 
schools the danger is combated with the utmost vigour and 
watchfulness. In the play, mischief is introduced with 
the usual abruptness and with startling effect. A fascinating 
young wife is brought on the scene; not a casual married 
lady of the neighbourhood, but actually the wife of the master 
in whose house the prefects Vining and Co. are set to help 
him in maintaining discipline and a good tone. That such 
a person should become a temptress of one of the chaste- 
minded lads of the group, it was necessary that her married 
life should be indicated as a most dismal failure. To this 
we owe the portrait of the house master, the grossest absurdity 
ever perpetrated on the theatrical stage. I once heard a 
pecr of the realm pithily and truly described as a “ talking 
jackass,” but that gentleman was nothing to the chosen 
guardian of the youth of England who is brought into the 
plot in order that the leading boys of the boarding-house 
should be moved to discuss adultery with one another. If 
such a pompous strutting fool as Simmonds were in charge 
of a boarding-house in one of the big schools of to-day, the 
resulting pandemonium would ruin the establishment. 
There is a vague idea among parents that if at cightcen 
their boys are busicd with sexuality it may spoil their cricket 
average. The headmaster, moreover, has to reckon on the 
Governing Body displacing him if the numbers run down. So 
when scandals are to the fore it is everybody’s interest that 
someone should be “sacked.” In any big school in this 
country the master in charge of the collapsing house would 
certainly resign his office. Fifty years ago a batch of offending 
boys “ spoilt” by the vicious tone of the place would have 
been expelled. To-day if such a noodle as Simmonds had 
become a house master—which is inconceivable—he would 
be the first to go. That dénouement, however, would have 
deranged the fascinating plot of this drama; so the writer 
avoids complications by keeping the Headmaster out of the 
tableau altogether. He is alluded to once or twice and 
presumably passes the sentence of expulsion. But he never 
appears ; we are left to imagine a transient and embarrassed 
phantom. 

To proceed. Trouble begins when Mrs. Simmonds gaily 
steps up into the prefect’s room by hersclf— another improba- 
bility—and before long Woodley finds himself— about 
seventeen—in Mrs. Simmonds’s drawing-room, open to public 
inspection, being courted by his house master’s wife ; falls 
headlong in love, and is detected by the astonished pedant, 
Simmonds, passionately kissing her. Explosion. Various 
complications ensue till Woodley is finally expelled; his 
leave-taking of the lady and his fellow prefects being made as 
emotional as possible. Woodley’s demeanour throughout 
is skilfully portrayed and faithfully acted. Whether it is 
true to life is a mere matter of conjecture. The only thing 
certain is that no two boys would in such circumstances bear 
themselves alike, 

There remains the very important question: did the 
author mean to teach anything to a public ignorant of what 
goes on in Public Schools? 1 hope not. I feel Young 
Woodley to be both tragic and unwholesome. ‘This was 
inevitable. In truth, a modern playwright is in a dilemma. 


the Editor 


Almost the only subject certain to draw is sexuality in some 
shape or other, and, unfortunately, it is easy to be cynical 


‘and disgusting in that subject, but almost impossible to 


be amusing. The theme since Sheridan’s time has been worn 
threadbare. and is hideously monotonous. No one can 
laugh or chatter about the Seventh Commandment who is 
not going mad. Hence the playwright, despairing of being 
funny, has aimed at being original. His theme is not simply 
adultery but the corruption of innocent boyhood : and more 
revolting, the poisoning of the soul of an innocent child, 
The play differs from other mephitic stories by being more 
audacious. It shows us the direction to be taken by the 
evolution of the modern drama; and may remind us that 
each new spectacle familiarizing the rising generation with 
the same nauseating theme tends to undermine that which 
in quieter times we used to think of as the sanctity of marriage. 
That process has gone far. Unless it is checked, history and 
common sense tell us that our beloved England is doomed, 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 
E. Lytrecron. 
6 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF TRIANON ” 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— Your reviewer of my book, The Tragedy of Trianon, in 
his anxicty to defend the Czechs, of whom he is obviously a 
partisan, omits reference to what other writers recognize as 
the main feature of my book—viz., the failure of the Czech 
and other Governments to fufil their obligations under the 
Minority Treaties. 

No one who has the slightest knowledge of administration 
in the Succession States will contend for one moment that 
an honest attempt has been made to carry out the conditions 
prescribed in the Minority Treaties. If these treaties were 
honestly executed a good deal of the irritation and many of 
the grievances of the minorities would be removed. 

The crucial problem is how to realize the aims which the 
Peace Conference had in view. Your reviewer evidently 
thinks that the best policy is to leave things alone, and not 
“to encourage minorities in hostility to the Government of 
the country where they live.’ This doctrine would stereo- 
type a wrong but not remove a danger. It is diametrically 
opposed to democratic policy, which British people have 
adopted and encouraged oppressed races to follow. As Sir 
Philip Gibbs points out in dealing with this point, * to leave 
things as they are is only postponing the evil day.” 

Another fundamental question with which I deal is disarma- 
ment ; and here again your reviewer evades the issue and 
only touches it in order to give a fallacious comparison 
between Hungary and Germany. Germany is also disarmed, 
but what about Hungary's enemies ? Ifungary is entitled to 
have 0°3 per cent. soldiers to her population : Czechoslovakia 
has 1°12 per cent., Rumania 1°4 per cent., and Jugoslavia 
1°15 per cent. Hungary is entitled to 35,000 men, but is only 
able to afford 24,000, and is prohibited from employing the 
most effective munitions of war, while her surrounding enemies 
have war armies of over 5,000,000. The preamble of the forty 
disarmament articles in the Treaty of Trianon invites Hungary 
to observe these clauses “in order to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of armaments,” of which 
limitation there is not the slightest sign. Ifungary claims, and 
rightly so, that she was misled on this question, just as she 
was on the promise of a rectification of frontiers in M. 
Millerand’s letter of envoy. Of all the States of Central 
Europe Czechoslovakia spends most on armaments. 

Apparently your reviewer does not appreciate my ironical 
comparison between the recognition of six languages on bank- 
notes by the Czechs, and the recognition of only one language 
at the railway stations and post oflices—an arrangement 
which he accepts as a reform, as he asks: ‘* May no attempt 
be made to simplify this Babel?” ignoring entirely the 
obligations entered into by the Czechs under the Minority 
Treaty. 

On the question whether Czechoslovakia was won by the 
pen and not by the sword, I would refer your reviewer to 
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President Masaryk’s book, The Making of a State, in which 
he emphasizes the success of propaganda as the main factor 
which won public opinion in the West, without which the 
Peace Conference could not have established the Czecho- 
slovak State. 

It would almost seem as if your reviewer justified the cen- 
sorship and suppression of newspapers by the Czechs in 
defiance of the implications of the Minority Treaty, as well 
as of their Constitution, and contrary also to the declarations 
of the founders of the Republic, who had themselves been 
victims of the suppression of newspapers and of censorship 
under the old Empire. I fear that he has not read my book 
carefully ; 
intimidation, &c., at the local elections in Rutenia last autumn, 
while I was visiting that province, apply to the Parliamentary 
elections which took place in 1925,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert Donan. 


otherwise he would not make my reference to 


41 Rutland Gate, S.W. 7. 


A CRUSADE FOR CLEAN FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—While largely agrecing with the writer of the article in 
the Spectator entitled * A Crusade for Clean Food,” may I 
express keen disappointment at his references to milk? It 
is a pity the writer should not use correct terms : by * certifi- 
ated’ milk one would suppose he meant * certified milk. 
Should not such an article give credit where it is due and be a 
source of encouragement to those who have been the prime 
movers in obtaining the tremendous improvement of recent 
years in the milk supply ? 

The article mentions * legislation,’ but this has really been 
a minor factor in the improvement. The inspiration of the 
improvement has in reality come from the workers at the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying, and I write to 
invite your writer to visit that Institute before he again 
tackles the milk question. 
on “Grade A” milk, he docs not seem to be aware that 
* Grade A Tuberculin Tested Milk” is an attempt to get all 
the benefits of * Certified Milk ” to the public at a price which 
they can pay. 

The real danger is that the public should be taught that only 
* Certified ” and Pasteurized milks are safe—the former (in 
large cities) is at an unnecessarily high price, and the latter 
tends to hand over all milk-producers to the tender mercies 


While casting an unnecessary slur 


of the large combines, which, I imagine, your writer would not 
desire. Of course, the large combines wish the public to 
think so, and for that reason tend to discourage the pro- 
duction of Grade A (T.T.) Milk, which is a satisfactory via media 
and provides the public with a milk which is produced so 
clean that it does not need 
dirt, nor pasteurizing to make it keep. 


* centrifuging * to remove the 


The most effective way to improve the milk supply is to 
secure better payment to the producers who guarantee a 
cleaner and safer supply—i.e., of guaranteed cleanliness 
keeping the price within the limits of the general public’s 
Grade A (T.T.) milk is designed to do this.-I am, 


purse. 
SamurEn. R. Wiirirty. 


Sir, &c., 
Rookwood, Shinfield, Reading. 


[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.| 

Sir. The British Housewives’ Association thank you for an 
article entitled ‘ A Crusade for Clean Food” and a letter 
on * The Humane Killer for Sheep,” which appeared in your 
issue of June 23rd. Both are of deep interest to the Associa- 
tion, which has drawn the attention of thousands of house- 
wives to the abominable conditions which exist in many 
slaughter-houses. Those of your readers who wish to inquire 
further into the matter should obtain a pamphlet which was 
issued by the Royal Sanitary Institute on the occasion of 
their Jubilee Congress in 1926. 

With regard to clean food, the Housewives have already 
organized two campaigns in the course of which they ap- 
proached the Minister of Health and circularized the chief 
food traders and Medical Officers of Health all over the 
The author of the article you publish says truly 


country. 
Medical Officers 


that “public sentiment is everything.” 





think the same. Without it they know that they can do 
comparatively little. Why, then, do not British women 
hasten to join the British Housewives’ Association and make 
it a powerful body such as those of the Scandinavian, German, 
and Australian Housewives ? All that is needed to put an 
end to abuses such as you have mentioned is the united and 
persistent demand of the nation’s chief buyer, the woman in 
the Lome.—-I am, Sir, &ce., 
Dororiy C. Peer 

(President, British Housewives’ Association), 
105 Si. Clement's House, Clement's Lane, 

Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4 


[To the Editor of the Seucrarvor.] 

Sir, The Spectator has many readers in Northern Ireland, 
and the writers of its articles should bear in mind that even 
technical descriptions do not always carry the same meaning 
there as in England. The writer of the admirable article, “A 
Crusade for Clean Food,” says, ** The public are still under the 
* Grade A’ Milk is the highest instead of being 
an inferior grade of * graded * milks.’ In England, to the best 
of my knowledge, the grading of milk is as follows : 


impression that 


‘Certified’ milk from tuberculin-tested cows, handled by the 
best (Grade A) methods, a high standard as regards bacteria, and 
bottled on the farm. 

“Grade A (T.T.) tuberculin-tested cows, Grade A methods 
of handling, a slightly lower bacterial standard than ‘ Certified,’ 
and may be sent out in sealed cans 

* Grads ' & milk from “any cows, with a still lower bacterial 
standard, but handled by Grade A methods. 

‘ Grade A,” but the hacteria 
reduced by pasteurization, which also reduces certain valuable 
food properties of the milk. 


Grade A pasteuri ed same as 


In Northern Treland we have only one standard to which 
the term ** Grade A” in any form is allowed by law to be 
applied —that is, milk from tuberculin-tested cows, handled 
by * Grade A™ 
Much of it is bottled on the farms, but it may also be sent out 
It is therefore fully equal to at least the 
second class of inglish ** graded“ milk, and much of it is of 
the first class. Your writer's words are therefore liable to 
convey a wrong impression to North of Ireland users of 
* Grade A.”’—I am, Sir, &c¢., 

A. SriruinGc, N.D.D., 
IIon. See. Ulster Grade A (T.T.) Milk 
Producers’ Association. 


methods, and with a high bacterial standard. 


in sealed cans. 


York Street Mills, B Ifast. 

[We are fully in favour of all the laudable efforts made to 
supply the publie with clean milk and have nothing whatever 
* Grade A° 
and now repeat, that the nomenclature of graded milk is 


to say against milk, except what we said before 


possibly a little misleading, for “Grade A” milk is not the 
milk of the highest but the lowest purity among graded milks. 
undoubtedly much better than milk which is 
Kp. Spectator.| 


However, it is 
not graded at all. 


THE MASON METILOD 


[To the Editor of the Seucravor.] 
Sir,—-Mr. E. F. Benson is very witty at the expense of Dr 
Lyttelton, but it would be a pity if the Mason method were 
laughed out of countenance with any of your readers by his 
amusing letter. Let me strengthen the emphasis of Dr. 
Lyttelton, just as he set out to strengthen the emphasis of 
your original contribution, 

If it exposes me to Mr. Benson's foil IT am willing to suffer 
ina good cause. First, the expression ** The Mason Method” 
is a little misleading. It may refer to the late Charlotte 
Mason's general education, including her 
views on discipline, habit, imagination, moral culture, and a 
number of other things. Or it may refer to a particular 
method she advocated, mainly in the teaching of literature, 
but applicable to certain other subjects as well, of which 
The most fanatical 


philosophy of 


French in its initial stages is hardly one. 
of Miss Mason’s supporters, for instance, does not maintain 
that one should keep on the fifth proposition in 
Euciid to a boy until he spontaneously accepts it, and that 
till that happy moment arrives all rejections of the material 
submitted to him are to be treated with deference and respect. 


‘ offering * 
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Nearly everything Dr. Lyttelton said in his letter applied 


to the teaching of literature and history. In the case of 


literature, Miss Mason considered all cramming, prompting, 
annotation, cross-cxamination, and even explanation a crime, 
the worst crime of all, the crime against the soul. A writer 
either speaks to us directly or he does not speak to us at all. 
He may have to repeat himself several times, that is, we 
may have to return to him more than once for the moment 
of our illumination to arrive, but the transaction when it 
does take place is between the two leading parties and not 
by intermediaries. 

The intermediaries are more often a hindrance than a 
help. They destroy the one real essential to all vital know- 
ledge, the avidity of the soul itself, Of other kinds of know- 
ledge our schools are full, and examination records bear 
eloquent testimony to the rigour and perseverance with 
which this knowledge has been crushed into the mind. But 
how many of the successful scholars really love knowledge 
at the end of it? How many of them carry the interest 
over from the examination into life itself ? 

Mr. Benson is quite wrong if he imagines that the Mason 
child only learns what it fancies. Just the reverse is true, 
It fancies what it learns, and it does so because the appeal 
has been made to that basic desire which exists in every 
human mind for information, without the blunting effect 
of endless commentary and catechism. Of all educational 
methods in use at present it is probably nearest to the 
Athenian spirit. In an age where education is largely 
competitive it is cultural, a boast on which many of its 
supporters will be content to stand. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Monk Gibpon, 

Dundrum, Co, Dublin, 


WERE THERE MINOAN FLEETS ? 
|To the Editor of the Seecraronr.| 
Sir,- The value of Mr. Massingham’s confident assertion of 
the pacific character of Minoan civilization may perhaps be 
estimated when we bring another equally confident opinion 
of his to the test of an actual comparison with the extant 
records of the country concerned. 

* Egypt,” he says, “* had invented all of the essential arts 
and crafts by the time of the Pyramid Age, when her people 
were admittedly peaceful.” It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more utterly contrary to the actual facts than this 
“admittedly peaceful” character of the early [Egyptian 
civilization. Of the outstanding Pharaohs of the first six 
dynasties (the Old Kingdom) there is scarcely one who has 
not left evidence of his warlike activity, in Ethiopia, in 
Libya, or in Sinai. Narmer’s great palette represents him 
in the act of clubbing an enemy, and his mace records the 
capture of 120.000 prisoners, and nearly two million cattle 
and goats. ‘ Admittedly peaceful” development with a 
vengeance! Semti, Semerkhet, and others leave us their 
records of victories over the Asiatics in the Sinai Peninsula, 
Kha-sekhemui, who stands for one of the great advances in 
the industrial arts, the central chamber of his tomb heing 
built of stone, mentions on the base of his statuette : 
* Northern enemies, 47,209 °°; while, that there may be no 
doubt as to the meaning of the record, a row of dead enemies 
is depicted. 

Zeser, or Zoser, the builder of the Step Pyramid, has left 
in Sinai a picture of himself smiting down an Arab chief, 
and Sneferu, the builder of the Pyramid of Meidum, and of 
ene of the Dahshur pyramids, who is also one of the first 
great shipbuilders of history, leaves several similar records. 
Khufu, the builder of the Great Pyramid, describes himself as 
“Smiter of the Cave-dwellers”; while the Vth LDynasty 
Pharaohs, who ought to have been the strongest supporters 
of Mr. Massingham’s theory, being a priestly dynasty. describe 
themselves as “ Smiter of all Countries,’ or ** Smiter of the 
Asiatics of every country.” 

There is no need to pursue the comparison in detail. With 
monotonous regularity, the records refute Mr. Massingham’s 
view, until the Old Kingdom closes with accounts like that 
of Una or Uni, who thus describes his feats of arms under 
King Pepy I.: “ This army returned in safety, after it had 
slain, troops therein in many ten thousands; this army 
returned in safety after it had carried away therefrom a great 


multitude of living captives; His Majesty praised me on 
account of it above everything.” This, no doubt, is what 
Mr. Massingham would call “ admittedly peaceful ” develop- 
ment! Everyone knows that the Egyptian was never by 
nature a soldier, as the Assyrian was ; but he was, from the 
start to finish, as * predatory ” as he knew how to be. ‘To 
talk of the * admittedly peaceful * character of early Egyptian 
development is to show the most reckless disregard of facts, 
* Thucydides,” says Mr. Massingham, ** was not an archaeolo- 
gist.” On the facts, has Mr. Massingham any right to criticize 
him ? 

Anyone who does not know the Discoveries in Crete of the 
late Professor Burrows, or the Aegean Archaeology of Dr. H.R. 
Hall, would imagine, from Mr. Massingham’s references to 
these two books, that they were reluctant but convinced 
supporters of the peaceful character of Minoan development. 
“veryone who does know them knows that they are exactly 
the opposite, and that, as they deal with facts and not with 
fancies, they have to emphasize constantly the warlike aspects 
of the Minoan culture. Mr. Massingham argues that because 
the bronze rapier did not appear in Crete until L.M.1, the 
earlier development must needs have been pacific. ‘The Maxim 
gun did not appear in England until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century: we are therefore to conclude that the 
development of England, say in the fourteenth century, was 
“admittedly peaceful,” and that the stories about Crécy and 
Poitiers are fables of the wicked lovers of war. If the Minoans 
had not bronze swords, they had, as Mr. Massingham ought 
to know, other means, quite reasonably effective, of imposing 
their will upon those who did not agree with them ; just as 
the pacific Egyptians managed to do some quite effective 
slaying with their stone maces and copper daggers. 

Mr. Massingham cannot have it both ways. He argues that 
the carlier periods of Minoan development must needs have 
been the peaceful ones, because the development was so 
steady and continuous, and that the war spirit only came to 
the topin laterdays. If so, why is it that in Middle Minoan, 
when so much of the most wonderful work of the Minoan 
culture was done, the palace of Knossos, according to Sir 
Arthur Evans, must be conceived of as being undoubtedly 
fortified, and, indeed, as being a considerable fortress ? Either 
the earlier empire cannot have been the extremely peaceful 
thing which Mr. Massingham believes it to have been, or the 
later one cannot have been so degenerately warlike as the 
theory requires ; for it is the later palace that is almost, not 
altogether, unfortified. 

One has every sympathy with Mr. Massinghani’s aim, but 
the best of causes can only suffer from such resolute ignoring 
of facts as he has displayed in his crusade against the Minoan 
war fieet..—I am, Sir, &e., 

Jamis BAikiE, 

The Cottage, Broomichnowe, Lasswade, Midlothian, 


THE PROGRESS OF SCOTTISH HIGHWAYS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,-The writer of the article, ** The Progress of Scottish 
Ilighways,” appearing in your issue of June 9th, makes a rash 
statement when he says, “ It was perhaps a pity that when 
the decision to remake the entire main road from Perth to 
Inverness two years ago was arrived at, it was not closed to 
traflic altogether.” Can he visualize what the position would 
have been if the Ministry of Transport had taken the drastic 
steps suggested 2? This hundred odd miles of road serves 
numerous towns and villages, and in some cases is the only 
means of approach to shooting lodges and crofts, and it is 
no secret that the bulk of the people residing in the towns and 
villages rely almost entirely upon summer visitors and passing 
traflic for their livelihood. 

Does he suggest that this was to be cut off ? 

And he is incorrect when he states that the decision to 
remake the road was come to two years ago. The surveyors 
were at work in 1924 and work was actually commenced in 
1925. 

The suggestion that the East and West routes to Inverness 
might have been used cannot be seriously considered when 
one takes into consideration a journey from, say, Perth to 
Kingussie by either of these routes. There has been a certain 
amount of inconvenience on the North Road during the process 
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of remaking, but nothing like what there would have been 
if traffic had had to be diverted round Aberdeen or Fort 
William. 

Whether the road, which is now nearly completed, is a 
success will remain a contentious point for many a year. It 
may be wider than the old one, and have less surprises in 
gradients, but it has altered the character of the going and 
has laid the hand of man obtrusively on one of Scotland's 
grandest passes. The Scottish roads are not so bad as they 
are often painted, the trouble being the lack of proficiency in 
many of the motorists, who make a hurried tour and then 
spend their leisure in endeavouring to explain away their 
own inefficiencies.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosstyn COLamM. 
50 George Street, Edinburgh. 


LENINISM 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Since your reviewer of Stalin’s book Leninism tells 
us that he cannot modify what he wrote, I must ask leave to 
reply. For his errors of pure fact are so glaring and so 
clear-cut (and yet are so common) that it is important to 
clear them up. For unless this is done there can be no 
possibility of understanding Russia. And it is highly 
advisable to understand another country—even if you propose 
the most hostile action against her. I will try to deal very 
briefly with the four points which he makes in his reply to 
my letter. 

First, he implies that I am a Communist. I suppose 
that it is common form in these controversies to say this of 
anyone who dares to defend anything Russian. By doing 
so in this case, however, he merely adds one more to his 
errors of fact. 

Second, he reaffirms his statement that the Stalin-Zinovieff 
controversy is “merely splitting hairs.” What was this 
controversy ? Stalin said that Socialism could be built up 
in Russia alone, and has set about the job. Zinovieff denied 
this, said that it would be futile even to try, and urged that 
everything should be concentrated on international revolu. 
tionary action. I can only say that if this vital and acute 
difference is a “ hair,” then it is the sort of hair on which 
the world is split. 

Your reviewer seems to think that the decision of this 
issue in favour of Stalin does not matter because it has not 
resulted, and will not result, in the withdrawal of the Russian 
Communist Party from the Third International. Who ever 
pretended it would ? But it has, and will, greatly modify 
the policy of the Russian party working within the Third 
International, which I, of course, agree it almost completely 
controls. 

Third, your reviewer gives us his reason for having made 
that fantastic assertion : ** Stalin is not interested in material 
progress.” This is it: “it is precisely because Stalin's 
astonishing work is a highly technical book of political theory 
that I conclude that he is not interested in material progress.” 
What an arguinent! In future L suppose your reviewer 
will conclude that because a_ scientist writes a book on 
astronomy he is not in the least interested in his dinner ! 

Moreover. even though this particular book of Stalin's 
is primarily a work of political theory, it is literally full of 
evidence that Stalin is intensely concentrated on the task 
of hastening Russia's material progress. Your reviewer 
tells us that he has 
and fifty pages,” but can find nothing but political theory, 
May I assist him? 1 will refer him, for example, to the 
section beginning with page 382. I should have thought 


‘yepeatedly searched its four hundred 


that “ repeated search” might at any rate have revealed 
the first three chapter headings. (1) * General 
Economie Position,” (2) “ Industry and Agriculture,” (3) 


They are: 
* Commercial Problems.” In those chapters alone he will 
find a wealth of exact figures showing very clearly the exact 
material results, the economic successes, and also the failures, 
of the Soviet régime down to the year 1926-27. I could 
pick a passage proving Stalin’s passion for material progress 
from most pages in the book. Almost at hazard I take this 
one, which appears on page 396: 

** Above all, it is incumbent upon us to develop our large-scale 
State industry at all costs, and to overcome the difficulties which 
stand in the way. Next, we must do what we can to develop the 
local, the provincial soviet industries. Comrades, we cannot 


content ourselves with the development of our centrally admin- 
istered industry, for the centrally administered industries, our 
centralized trusts and syndicates, cannot possibly satisfy the mani- 
fold needs of a population numbering 140 millions. To satisfy 
the multiform needs of so large a population, we must see to it that 
in every county, in every province, in every region, in every 


national republic, there shall be an active industrial life. Unk 

in our work to promote economic development, we can arouse the 
local forces from their slumbers, unless we support local industries 
by all possible means, we shall never see in Soviet Russia that 
great blossoming of economic life of which Lenin used to speak.” 





Now, Sir, I submit to you in all moderation that for a 
reviewer to state that the author of such a passage is * not 
interested in material progress * is a piece of very serious and 
very definite falsification. I write as one who naturally 
has very much at heart the high reputation of the Spectator 
for impartiality.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN STRACHEY. 

39 St. Leonard's Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

[Our reviewer writes : ‘* (1) I did not say that Mr. Strachey 
is a Communist. I do not know the precise shade of Red 
or Pink which he now affects. (2) If and when Stalin ceases 
to interfere in other peoples’ affairs, his difference with 
Zinovieff may assume importance. Until then it is, I repeat, 
merely splitting hairs. (3) If Stalin were really interested in 
material progress, he would have devoted somewhat more 
than a fifth of his political report to the Congress of 1925 
on this subject. The report fills one hundred pages; the 
sections cited by Mr. Strachey, and one besides, fill twenty 
pages. But the whole book runs to 450 pages. Would 
not a man who is, in Mr. Strachey’s view, passionately inter- 
ested in material progress have given rather more than 
5 per cent. of his space to that subject ? (4) Mr. Strachey’s 
‘wealth of exact figures ... down to the year 1926-27" 
cannot be found in my copy. As the Congress to which 
Stalin was reporting was held in 1925, Mr. Strachey is perhaps 
quoting some other document. All that I can find is a number 
of loose citations of percentages and round figures, selected 
to show that the Communist régime was not after all doing 
so badly. Mr. Strachey’s own quotation exemplifies the facile 
generalizations and vague aspirations which satisfy Stalin’s 
admirers. You can see that Stalin is bored with the subject. 
He is a different man when he is arguing with Zinovieff about the 
true interpretation of the ‘ Book of Lenin. ”—KEp. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the SrectTaror.] 

Sir,—I notice that your correspondent, Mr. John Strachey, 
boasts that ‘* Stalin is the ruler of one-sixth of the world’s 
surface.” I was unprepared for this assertion of autocracs 
by an advocate of Government by the Proletariat.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. B. A. 

[We cannot publish any further letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


LONG-FACED TIMOTHY 

|To the Editor of the Spncravor.] 
Sir, —With reference to Mr. Walter Tew's inquiry regarding 
the old rhyme about ** Long-faced Timothy,” I find in an old 
book of English Fairy Tales, collected by Joseph Jacobs, 
a story called ** Master of All Masters,” in which “ hot cocka- 
lorum ” is mentioned, also ** white faced Simminy ” (referring 
to the cat). and at the end of the book, which gives notes and 
references, it says : 


* Source IT have take what suited me from a number of sources 
which shows how wide-spread this quaint droll is in England : 
(i) In Mayhew, London Poor, iii, 391, told by a lad in the work- 
house; (i1) Several versions in 7 Notes and Queries (ill) 35, 87, 
159, 398. 

* Parallels Rev. W. Gregor gives a Scotch version under tl 
title * The Clever Apprentice, in Folk Lore Journal, vii, 166. Mr. 
Hartland, in Notes and Queries, l.c. 87, refers to VPitré’s Frabi sicil, 
iii, 120, for a variant. 

** Remarics According to Mr. Hartland. the v is designed 


as a satire on pedantry and is as old in Italy as Straparola (sixteenth 
century). 

*‘In passionate Sicily, a wife disgusted with her husband’ 
pedantry, sets the house on fire and informs her husband of the 
fact in this unintelligible gibberish; he, not understanding his 
own lingo, falls a victim to the flames and she marries the servant 


who had taken the message. 
I enclose a copy of the story : 
MastTeR oF Att MASTERS. 
A girl once went to the fair to hire herself for servant. At 
last a funny-looking old gentleman engaged her, and took her 
home to his house. When she got there, he told her that he had 
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something to teach her, for that in his house he had his own names 
for things. 

He said to her, ‘‘ What will you call me ?*’ ‘‘ Master or Mister, 
or whatever you please, sir.” He said, “You must call me 
“* Master of all Masters.’ And what would you call this ?”’ pointing 
to his bed. 

* Bed or couch, or whatever you please, sir.’ “‘ No, that’s 
my barnacle. And what do you call these ?”’ said he, pointing to 
his pantaloons. “‘ Breeches or trousers, or whatever you please, 
sir.” “You must call them ‘squibs and crackers... And what 
would you call her ?”” pointing to the cat. *‘ Cat or Kit, or whatever 
you please, sir.’ ‘“‘ You must call her ‘white faced simminy.’ 
And this now,” showing the fire, ** what would you call this ?”’ 
“Fire or flame, or whatever you please, sir.” ‘ You must call it 
‘hot cockalorum,’ and what this ?” he went on, pointing to the 
water. “Water or wet, or whatever you please, sir.” “ No, 
*pondalorum’ is its name. And what do you call this?” asked 
he, as he pointed to the house. ‘‘ House or cottage, or whatever 
you please, sir.’ ‘“* You must call it ‘high topper mountain.” 

That very night the servant woke her master up in a fright and 
said, ‘* Master of all Masters, get out of your barnacle, and put 
on your squibs and crackers, for white-faced simminy has got a 
spark of hot cockalorum on its tail, and unless you get some 
pondalorum, high topper mountain will be all on hot cockalorum.’ 


H. P. 





. 


~ Iam, Sir, &e., 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE SUMMER CAMPS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,--The coming of summer turns thoughts to the fresh 


air of the countryside and the sea breezes of the coast. Many 
have already made arrangements for a summer holiday away 
from the noise and stufliness of London. Unfortunately, a 
holiday away from town presents some difficulties to those 
who probably need it most; the average working boy, for 
instance, who for fifty-one weeks of the year works and 
lives in crowded streets, often in unhealthy conditions. To 
such boys, whose weekly wage is badly needed at home, the 
only chance of such a holiday is provided by a well-organized 
“amp. 

For nearly forty-five years The Boys’ Brigade, the pioneer 
organization for boys, has provided such opportunities for 
its members, in addition to the training in discipline, physical 
education, character development and upright citizenship, 
for which the organization exists. Last year 27,000 boys 
had the benefit of a holiday amid the healthy surroundings 
of well-managed B.B. camps. By carefully saving throughout 
the year, boys are able to pay a large proportion of the cost, 
and are expected to do so as part of their training, but a week 
in camp costs about 30s. per boy, and the full amount is 
not exsy to raise. 

We ask those of your readers who have the future welfare 
ci the Empire at heart to help the boys of London (many 
of whom will soon have to take up the full duties of citizen- 
ship) to share in the summer camp, which forms the climax 
of the year’s training. Each contributor of £1 will have 
the satisfaction of enabling at least two boys to attend camp, 
Contributions should be addressed to the Honorary London 
Treasurer or the London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 
Abbey House, Westminster, 5.W.1, and crossed * National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd..’—We are, Sir, &ce., 

W. Joynson-Hicks, Honorary London President § 
James Devonsuire, London President ; A. F, 
Buxton, Honorary London Treasurer ; 
N. A. Lewis, London Secretary. 
Abbey House, 2 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
ForetGN LITERATURE, 

Although regrettable, it is perhaps not surprising that in 
“the ten greatest living writers’ competition the list is 
“entirely insular.” On the whole, the literary outlook of the 
average Englishman and Englishwoman is “ insular.” This is 
largely due to the fact that many of us are content to be poor 
linguists, that we are satisfied with translations of foreign 
authors when they are procurable, but are too lazy, for 
instance, to tackle a Sudermann or a d’Annunzio novel in the 
original. But, on the other hand, it is by no means easy at 
home for those of us who are interested in European literature 
to keep our reading up to date. Would it not be possible for 


the Spectator to devote more space to reviews of foreign books ? 
It would be interesting, to mention two recent novels, to read 
an English criticism of Duhamel’s La Nuit @Orage, which a 


Frenchman told me he thought had been influenced by 
Walpole, and of Wassermann’s Der Fall Maurizius.— Grace 
Kemeys-Tynte, Albergo Corona, Tires, Prov. Bolzano. 


3UNYAN’S TRADE. 

In your issue of June 23rd the answer to “ What was 
Bunyan by trade and habit?” is given as, “ A drunken 
strolling tinker.” Now I must protest against such an answer 
as being very inaccurate and misleading. It is freely admitted 
that Bunyan, in his carly life, was addicted to various sins. 
He himself penitently confessed to having been much addicted 
to Sabbath-breaking, swearing, and lying. But he was never 
addicted to drunkenness. In a recent Life of Bunyan, by 
R. H. Coates, M.A., there is a note, “ The word ‘tinker’ 
ought to be excluded from a book on Bunyan. It is true 
that the term was applied to him, perhaps maliciously, in the 
official warrant for his arrest. But it then had, and still has, 
vagrant and disreputable associations quite out of keeping 
with Bunyan’s character and calling. Both he and _ his 
father described themselves as braziers.”-—Jas. D. FosTer, 
Lucan, Co. Dublin. 


An ANIMAL SUNDAY. 

T have just read with considerable interest a letter in your 
issue of May Sth under the heading “ Animals’ Welfare 
Week.” Your readers may be interested to know what is 
being done here amongst the Elementary School children. 
Some few years ago at the suggestion of the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, ** Animal Sunday” was observed in most of 
the Anglican Churches, when special reference was made 
to the proper care and protection of animals. This has now 
become an annual observance with very good results, especially 
in the schools. In the school under my care, for example, 
children are encouraged to bring their domestic pets at the 
beginning of the year for registration. Three times during 
the year these animals are brought to the school for inspection, 
and at the last inspection prizes are awarded to those children 
whose pets show signs of the greatest care. The improvement 
in the condition of the animals is remarkable. In 1927 the 
collection on Animal Sunday was devoted to a fund for the 
establishment of a dispensary at the school, where sick 
animals may be treated for minor ailments free of charge. 
More serious cases are passed on to the local veterinary surgeon, 
who readily gives his advice and service.—Ii. G. LovELL, The 
Rectory, Halfway Tree, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Lighter Lyrics 
Who Killed Brer Rabbit ? 


Wuo killed Brer Rabbit ? 
“Why I!” said Dame Fashion. 
** Since furs are my passion, 

I killed Brer Rabbit.” 


Who helped and abetted ? 
*““We, we!” cried her daughters, 
“ We called for the slaughters ! 
We helped and abetted.” 


Who wears his fur jacket ? 

* We, we!” cried the shoppers, 
** We saved notes and coppers 
To buy his fur jacket !” 


What price bought your mantle ? 

“ Hush ! Hush!” said the wearers, 

* You'd best ask the snarers, 

What price bought the mantle !” 

Who'll be chief Mourner ? 

**Not I!” cried each maiden, 

** My head is blood-laden, 

I dare not be mourner !” 
And all of the world said, “ It’s only a habit, 
A whim that has tortured our poor Brer Rabbit ! ” 


BarBarA Evurnan Topp, 
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Some Books for 


Tr holiday kept its promise of felicity, surely it would be 
folly to read at all. For those who break away awhile from 
cities, it is of all things most restorative to escape from the 
tyranny of print, which too often means second-hand ideas 
and sensations. Let them loiter and gaze in wild soft places, 
listen to running water, watch the wavering light on the 
far hillside, find, with a swect shock, the sumptuous white 
raspberry in the hedge, and recover the virginity of the 
senses and the originality of the soul. 

Your holiday self should he your unshackled 
more hidden and unconscious 
but more impassioned and adventurous than the personality 
Therefore you should 


sclf, that 
self which is not wickeder, 
oppressed by the dailiness of things. 
indeed desire that ** book of verses underneath the bough.” 
Since this is the year of Rossetti, surely some 
fine remembrances will harmonize some amber rivulet with 
the eddying rhythms of The Stream’s Secret, or sound under 
the summer stars the ethereal complaint of Love's Nocturne. 
Holiday poetry should be all music. Some book of Eliza- 
bethan songs, so full of the quiring of birds, the strewing of 
gillyflowers, the chiming of fair fountains, that the requiems 
are as starry-soft as the bride-verses, is a rare companion. 
At a rather later period, the lyric becomes graver in its 
cadence and less liquid, for the heart has become a * naked 
thinking heart,” like Donne’s. But Mr. Norman <Ault’s 
book, The Seventeenth Century Lyric, with its treasure of 
newly discovered songs will enrich your happy hours. Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe at his most exquisite, as in The Blind Rose, 
has much just-audible music, as of delicate Ariel harping 
in the blue. Mr. W. J. New Poems passes into 
invocation with the enchanting words that softly 
“the sea called Coromandel” within the fair perilous world 
where the golden road winds to Samarkand. Mr. W. Bb. 
Yeats in The expressing the indignation of the 
immortal soul against finds a new and more 
poignant beauty in even while with princely 
insolence he prepares his peace * with learned Italian things.” 

Wise people and frivolous alike may be pleased to read 
fiction in sunny corners. If they care to take away only 
one large volume, Stevenson's Short Stories will provide 
them with a marvellous variety of exciting people, with the 
complete scales of horror, mirth, pity, and daring, and a 
constant sense of the far edges of the world and mighty 
sundowns and nights of burning constellations. Another 
similar book gives you all Hardy's shorter studies on the irony, 
Still another contains the work 
Now 


memorial 


Turner's 
draw 


Tower, 
its mortality, 


bitterness 


passion, and resignation of life. 
of O. Henry, compassionate, hilarious, heartrending. 
that the romances of Quiiler-Couch are being issued by Dent 
at 3s. 6d. each, who will not wish to read again Troy Town and 
The Splendid Spur? Among quite new novels, some strike 
the holiday chord by their creation of scenes so delightful that 
the reader seems to inhabit them and be refreshed. There is 
a wonderful Shropshire Spring in Francis Brett Young's 
Key of Life; and a house that pleads like a lovely lady in 
Storm Jameson’s finely imagined Farewell to Youth. Spacious 


galleries and great gardens await you in Mr. Walpole’s 
Wintersmoon, though, disagreeing with other reviewers in 


this, I prefer to go out into the dangerous wild with his 
Rosalind. There’s a green and violet April shimmering like 
a mirage in the Thaines Valley in Elinor Wylie’s Mr. Hodge and 
Mr. Hazard. And a haunted haunting house among lush valleys 
and flowery copses stages the tragic history of The Babyons, 
by Clemence Dane. The Many Latitudes of Tennyson Jesse 
gives you the ficree sea-wind and the bitter magnificent 
sea coast which censpire with the violent souls of her remote 
proud people. I hope that some will take time to read the 
translation of René Schickele’s Maria Capponi, an intricate 
lovely book with a multitude of fervent alluring people coming 
and going in romantic places in a dreamlike atmosphere, 
for it is written with a remarkable reconciling sweetness of 
temper. 

Crusade is a strange singing story, written out of a deep 
imag native comprehension by Donn Byrne, who, to our 
great loss, will write no more. The last Kai Lung book 
admirably suits a lingering hour; the urbane satire must 


. 


Holiday Reading 


linger on your palate. Are you young and very ** modern 
Jaz and Jasper, by William Gerhardi, will suit you. It is 
its wilful impropricties are like 


a brilliant fable of the age: 
the naughtiness of a tired child who is really erying for the 
heavenly want to be Rose 
Macaulay's Keeping Up Appearances will make you laugh— 
from Compton 
Mackenzie's Exchange and G. F. Bradby’s Mrs. D. 
Do you want a mystery story? William Cook, 
Dealer, by Richard Keherne, and The Man from the River, 
by the two Coles, should keep you absorbed. Do you really 
want to trifle with the joys of fear? Gustav Meyrick’s 
Golem should give you a nouveau frisson. 


moon. Do you amused 7? 


uneasily. A simpler amusement comes 
Fair 


Antique 


Are you of those who desire to be a pirate, like Stevenson ? 
Then go revel in Aloysius Horn’s new work on Harold the 
Webbed, who looked like a Nordic little Lord Fauntleroy, it 
seems—only “ webbed.” This is a perfect holiday book. With 
it you may delight yourself and others. Oh! “those wild 
counts of the earlies”! But the conversations with Mrs. 
Lewis are the most surprising. You are astounded to hear 
of the benevolence of the London policeman. * Go,’ he 
says, “and sin no more.” (Surely not in Hyde Park!) Then 
the philosopher melts you into pure sorrow over all the 
silken sails and the lovely lads that lie strewn and lost about 
the world. Also he is as penetrating about Queen Elizabeth 
as Mr. Strachey is likely to be in his new book. Another 
kind of piracy is described with almost an equal excite- 
ment by Count Corti in The Rise of the House of Rethschild. 
You remember the quiet alley of the Ghetto in the 
pleasant town of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and marvel at the 
power that crept out there to make kings tremble, and to 
battles. 

Is your own personality, at curious 
concerning the personality of others, especially of those 
that wear the mask and cothurnus in the grest altitudes 
of public life. Then give time to Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of 
Lord Curzon, and ponder that hard ambition for material 
success, that tangle of suffering and sensibility behind the 


decide great 


ease on its holiday, 


iron determination, that vexed sympathy with the mightv 
antiquity of India, and that vexed duel with the force called 
Kitchener which convinces us that there is still some daemonic 
Hilaire Belloc’s James the Second, 


defence of an 


quality in human character. 
again, is a subtle but unsound unpopular 
monarch, showing so skilful a grasp of the historic situation 
that all thinking people should read it. though how far they 
agree with his estimate will depend on the value they put on 
the Industrial Age. Mr. Wyndham Lewis's learned and 
impassioned book on Frangois Villon makes you free of 
mediaeval France. To take intimate studies, the 
devotees of Emily Bronté, that unique inviolable spirit of 
pride, will read eagerly Romer Wilson’s All Alone, though 
they may shrink a little from her richly romantic guesses. 
Those whose minds are large enough and sympathetic enough 
to understand that genieas sometimes dishevels a character 
as intelligence never does, will not shrink from Isadera 
Duncan’s statement of My Life. She was a_spendthrift 
of beauty ; she sowed it with wild dancer's hands, and it 
came to flower. The tortured spirit of Van Gogh, frenzied 
as his angry flowers, gentle as the greens and yellows of his 


more 


sweetly submissive Chair, is made clearer by Meier-Graafe. 
A very different kind of artist, Dame Ethel Smyth, in A Final 
Burning of Boats, with mingled resentment and mirth, pro- 
vokes delight rather than condolence with her frank portraiture 
of friends and enemies. 

Biography is part and parcel of history ; and of history 


no child of this mechanical age can read too much. It is a 
chastening as well as a thrilling subject. Let Mr. Harold 


Lamb sweep you back seven hundred years, and meet the 
green eyes of Genghiz Khan as he sweeps over the world 
razing great cities for the pasturing of his horses. Or be 
more excited still, and read The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 
in which Sir Arthur Evans describes the wonders of the 
sophisticated civilization of the Minoan age, of the priest- 
kings, the ritual bull-fights, the labyrinth, the Minotaur, the 
acrobats and the elegant fantastic women, dwelling in a kind 
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of sacred luxury under the symbol of the Axe. In Many 
Cities Hilaire Belloc writes with authority and beauty of things 
Latin and mediaeval. For him a city like Narbonne or Segovia 
has an essential being and a place in a spiritual hierarchy. 
He maintains the validity of a tradition which may be banished 
from the European mind at present; but which can hardly 
be separated from its blood. 

Controversial books on social and economic affairs can 
hardly belong to holiday books. They do too much suggest 
the dust and heat of the arena. But some “ intelligent 
women ” will doubtless insist on taking away with them their 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, by G. B.S. Whatever 
else may be said of it, it is crystal-clear, and can be read 
without fatigue, save of the eyes. Probably they will add 
to it Mr. Wells’s Open Conspiracy, in which he tries to arrange 
a religion without mysticism, which somehow reminds me of 
a certain attempt to worship the Goddess Reason. They 
may go as far as including Judge Lindsay’s Companionate 
Marriage. But in that case their holiday reading passes 
beyond my comprehension. 


I would rather dip into Memories of Books and Places, 


by Mr. J. A. Hammerton, a book of smiling and swift 
impressions that pique or confirm one’s own. Rather 


even would I inquire into Bernard Darwin's Green Memoric 
for, though I am no golfer, the Royal and Ancient game means 
wild bent on savage links, the sound of breaking waves, 
a fragrant contentment rising from the earth in the darkling 
summer air—and very funny stories. Better A Bool of 
French Wines, by Morton Shand, or the study of Byrd by 
Mr. Howe. Old wines and old motets! What a holiday 
exhalation ! 

I cannot conclude without a brief reference to the wonderful 
sets of small books issued by enterprising and philanthropic 
publishers at 3s. 6d. The Traveller's Library, the New 
Readers Library, the Caravan Library, the New Adelphi, 
the Phoenix, the Windmill, Constable's Miscellany 
hardly remember them all. Each is rich in books of a holiday 
temper, charming to see and easy to carry. 


one can 


Racuet ANNAND TAYLor,. 


Napoleon’s Step-daughter 


The Memoirs of Queen Hortense. Edited by Prince Napoleon. 


(Thornton Butterworth. 42s.) 


TuEsE memoirs of Queen Hortense —step-daughter and 
sister-in-law of Napoleon—make new material for history. 
A short bit of her recollections was published in 1837, but 
by far the larger part of the book fell into the possession of 
her youngest son, Napoleon III., at his death became the 
property of the Empress Eugénie, and now for the first time 
sees the light in England. 

The daughter of Josephine by her first husband, Hortense 
knew Napoleon from her childhood, perhaps knew him better 
and feared him less than anyone except Josephine herself. 
**My mother alone was at ease with the Emperor,” she 
said. Yet on one occasion Hortense seems to have ventured 
upon something like a remonstrance with him about his 
roughness of speech when her mother displeased him in trifies, 
or showed jealousy. ‘I see that if I am great in great 
things, I am petty in small ones,” he admitted, with an 
approach to humility which might almost be called endearing. 
In marrying his charming step-daughter to his disagreeable 
brother he certainly thought to do her a kindness, and she, 
though she hated her husband from the days of her honeymoon 
onwards, did not blame Napoleon for her misery. Did she 
not owe to him her great position—-often as she complained 
to him of Louis’s suspiciousness and unkindness ? The Emperor 
never took her complaints seriously. Perhaps he knew his 
brother, like Josephine, was not anxious without cause. 
“Louis would have been happy married to the Empress,” 
he said; “one would have kept guard over the window 
and the other over the door.” 

There is not a page of her reminiscences in which Hortense 
does not speak of her ill-fortune, yet they make gay and 
delightful reading. No one, she assures us, is ever happy at 
Court, but she enjoyed Court life exceedingly, provided it 
was French and not Dutch. On its political side she assures 
us she knew nothing of it. “ Politics were never mentioned 
in our drawing-room.” Only once could she remember 
Napoleon mentioning political happenings to a woman, and 
that was at the time of the Peace of Amiens. Occasionally 
Josephine would say, “ Will you never stop making wars ? ” 
but ventured upon no more intelligent comment. Jf any 
personal inquiry or petition came too near to the forbidden 
subject, Napoleon would say something scofling about 
* distaff government,” and ask if the Empress would like 
him to do some embroidery. Hortense, however, was not 
averse to this ruling. Her “ intimate sorrows,” she tells us, 
left her little time for political reflections, and—she might 
have added—her intimate pleasures, for she adored her 
children, loved her mother, and consoled herself for Louis's 
bearishness by the society of the fascinating M. de Flahaut. 

Much as she loved the entirely lovable Josephine, she did 
not resent the divorce. Napoleon sent for her and her brother 
and begged them not to desert his cause. They must, he 


said, uphold the theory of her free consent for their mother’s 


sake. The account of a dinner at the Trianon, where the 
Emperor and Empress met immediately after the divorce 
ceremonies in the presence only of Hortense and the Queen 
of Naples, the Empress unable to touch her food and the 
Emperor not able to restrain his tears, is really touching, and 
would be entirely disarming in French. The point wher 
the sublime and the ridiculous approach one another is not 
identical in any two tongues. Josephine, though her heart 
was very truly broken, with the strange simplicity of the 
Creole soon dried her tears and was * burning to know who 
would take her place.” 

Meanwhile, Hortense soon made friends with Marie Louise, 
though she rather enjoyed the coldness of her reception by 
the French populace. She observed with pleasure the 
Emperor's more deferential attitude to the new Empress, and 
was flattered when he asked her to befriend the daughter of 
Austria among the crowd of parvenus to whom, as Queen of 
Holland, Hortense never regarded herself as belonging. 
Later on, her visit (undertaken at some risk) to the Empress 
at Rambouillet, just after the abdication, disenchanted her. 
At first the Empress would not receive her, saying that she 


was expecting her father. When she did, her first words 
were, ** Will my father insist upon my going to Elba ’~ Her 


visitor was disgusted and returned to Paris the same night. 
Imperialist at heart as she always remained, the ex- 
Emperor's step-daughter soon determined to ask for an 
audience with Louis XVIII. She was, she felt, ** under the 
obligation of making him a visit.” * The King received me 
in his study. He rose as I entered, seemed rather 
barrassed, asked me to sit down beside him, and said nothing. 
I, with the self-confidence of a person who cannot forget 
who she is, and what she is entitled to, in spite of what anyone 
may do to make her forget it, opened the conversation and 
informed him how anxious ! was to see him.” The King 
became “ agreeable, even courtly,” and ** expressed his regret 


ein- 


at not having had the privilege of knowing my mother. * At 
Martinique,’ he said, *she was an excellent Royalist. ° 


* An odd remark ! *’ comments Hortense, and indeed it was. 
There is no more interesting chapter in this enthralling 
book than that which deals with “The Hundred Days. 
Napoleon’s amazing march from Cannes to Paris, reviewing 
regiment after regiment of troops sent against him, seemed 
to her to be miraculous, while the bustle of the streets of 
Paris, ** all the shopkeepers along the Boulevards changing 
or turning round their signs, eagles and bees replacing lilies 
and no other evidence of change,” brought back the every-day 
world. Hortense hastened to the Tuileries to receive the 
Imperor, but was very coldly received, which, considering 
her politeness to Louis XVIII. and the brisk flirtation she had 
been carrying on with the Emperor of Russia, was natural. 
A few days sufficed to put them again upon their old 
terms. Napoleon made her write to Marie Louise of his desire 
to see her again, and with far more real sentiment wandered 
about the deserted rooms of the Malmaison talking of 
Josephine. In public, “‘as befitted a master mind, he seemed 
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entirely ignorant of what had been said and done against 
him.” Crowds of fanatical Royalists reverted to his side, 
and Hortense moralizes feelingh the little contidence 
that rulers should put in the affection of their seeming friends. 
As we last see the Emperor through her eves he is talking to 
a little boy, Count Leon, who was his natural son, remarking 
his likeness to the Rome, discussing with his 
step-children the possibility of an escape to America. We 
and that 


fascination is gone. 


about 


King of and 
get a sense that his genius has died out of him 
for Hortense, with the fear, the 

The rest of her book 
She had no thoughts to spare for the caged eagle. It is said 
that Napoleon was wounded by the fact that neither at Elba, 
nor at St. Helena, did she attempt to communicate with 
One letter indeed she did write, but it did net arrive 
until he was already at rest in * The Valley of Geraniums.” 
Was she sorry when she found she was too late ? Possibly 
she shed a few of her never very bitter tears. No doubt her 
temperament responded to the romantic name of that blood-red 
valley of humiliation. Perhaps it recalled to ber Napoleon's 
own descri»tion of another scene, * As gloomy as grandeur.” 


concerns her own troubles in exile. 


him. 


From Terrene to Cosmic Views 


Why I Believe in Personal Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge 


(Cassell. 5s.) 

Tuar there is an individual life beyond the grave is the belief 
of most of us, but for most of us also that other world should 
not be questioned too closely, for that is a region of speculation 
where we may know nothing for certain. Where proof cannot 
exist inquiry would seem to be idle, if not dangerous. To hold 
opinions on the unknowable is not necessary to Faith, nor to 
a full and happy life on earth. 


Some minds there are, however. and will always be, to whom 


the unknown holds the lure of the explorer. Such is Sir 
Oliver's. He is not concerned with arguments regarding 


human survival: he respects but does not discuss them, pre- 
ferring to rest his case on experience. ** I know how weighty 
the word ‘ fact’ is in science” (he writes, who should 
know it better 7?) “and I that 
vidual personal continuance is to me a demonstrated fact.” 
He bases his belief on telepathy and its allied phenomena 

and makes it clear that he uses 


and 


say without hesitation indi- 


“an obscure human faculty” 


* immortality in the conventional sense : 


Survival of personality is all we can hope to est iblish. The 
real step, or apparent breach of continuity in human life, is taken 
at the grave and gate of death. If we survive that wrenching 
experience it is hardly likely that we shall encounter and succumb 
to some other discontir uity of st ll greater magnitude; but of 


further adventures in the future we know nothing. 


The 
place. among some men of science and exact thought, to the 
working hypothesis that Galileo first shadowed forth, and to 
which men like Bose with his microscope and Jeans with his 
telescope are adding proof to proof (to say nothing of the great 


speculative negations of the materialist have given 


contributions of Sir Oliver himself), that ** our existence is not 
so limited to the earth and to terrestial affairs as we thought 
it was, but that we are related to and in touch with another 
order of existence.” This is religion, of course, arrived at by 
a smooth but circuitous speedway on which some of us prefer 
to travel to the City of God, rather than the old short, flower- 
strewn paths of intuition. There are many roads, and this 
one should be explored by those who are attracted. 

Sir Oliver thinks not merely from the intuitions of religion, 
but from “the somewhat obscure indications of an enlarged 
though only nascent science, that Intelligence is not limited 
to the surface of planetary masses, but pervades and dominates 
space ; nowhere absent, everywhere active.” 
life and mind probably inhabits the ether and is only excep- 
tionally and temporarily incarnate in matter. The wonder 
is, not that our lives survive this material environment in 
which we see them, but that we ever came to be incorporated 
with matter at all :— 

*T admit the need for a bodily vehicle of some kind for the 
practical functioning of intelligence, but I do not suppose that 
the body need be composed only of the assemblage of opposite 
electric charges that we are accustomed to call ‘ matter. That 
seems to me an unfounded and gratuitous assumption, like many 


The essence of 


other assumptions that recent scientifie theories (especially 


= lle) Belat 
o-called Kh 


ivity doctrines) have led to discard 


We are held together, like everything else in the world, by 


certain uniting forces or strains which are coming to be 
recognized as functions of the ethet 

The body of matter which v i 1 ha Llé 
the whole body. it must ha a ther i i 
together: and i th eth i tery } i 
living ben is, I suspect, truly a ted 
Ultimately the material body, this ink and paper, the eyes 
that see them and the brain that remembers, change and decay; 
that is, they pass into gases and become matter of another 


kind. jut the etheric body they possessed is indestructible 


as far as we know anything about it: it interpenctrated the 


material particles of which we were composed and when they 
vanish it remains, for a time at least, like the smile of the 
Cheshire cat. The postulates, then, which Sir Oliver suggests 


for our consideration, are : 


1. That the activity of mind is not limited by its bodily 
manifestations. 

2. That our body is an instrument of the Spirit of Life. 
is that i 


n mind and matter. 


If we go mad, all we can infer there is a clogging or 
dislocation of the channel betwee 

3. That the Spirit of Life, when its material organ fails it, 
changes its function but does not cease to exist. Nothing real 


goes out of existence: the Arvans knew this when they made 
Siva Destroyer of Forms and the Lord of 
before the West 


t. An individual is an incarnation of the Spirit of Life into 


Change centuries 


began to think in abstractions. 


matter. 
5. The 


screened from cosmos, a chance to develop personality. 


value of incarnation lies in giving the Spirit, now 


6. Such personality persists. This ean only be ascertained 


by direct observation and experience, which Sir Oliver has 
undertaken. 
known dead 


to us their real and individual 


7. Under certain partially conditions our 
friends are able to demonstrat 


personal survival. 

Let us the 
respect which we should accord 
First with regard to telepathy. * The faculty is not widespread ; 


that 
to every faith sincerely held. 


hear gospel according to Sir Oliver with 


at any rate among civilized people, who have achieved so 
many methods. It be that speech and writing 
have rendered telepathy unnecessary, so that the faculty is 
be that it 


nascent faculty which will only attain full development when 


other may 


partially atrophied. Or it may is the germ of a 


the bodily organism is discarded.” Towever achieved. it has 


heen shown that tele paths does exist (for the sake of concision 


we will omit instances, which must be fairly well known to 
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everyone) and this, according to Sir Oliver, proves “* that 
mental activity is not limited to the bodily organs and instru- 
ments through which it is normally conveyed.” We would 
here interpose that telepathy only proves that there are 
unfathomed powers of mind. Broadcasting, for instance, 
depends on etheric vibrations, not disembodied spirits. No 
doubt Sir Oliver would say he is satisfied with a first step, a 
lesser mystery. Telepathy shows us the mind apparently 
distinct from the body, but it does not show that it is distinct. 
For that we require more proof. Orthodox science and 
orthodox religion, however, have disregarded the kind of expe- 
riments by which Sir Oliver hopes to establish his case. The 
mediums or instruments between the known and unknown 
are liable to prosecution by law. Spiritualism is regarded 
with disfavour, and as the pursuit of * cranks.’ Yet no one 
can follow the cautious and moderate reasoning of Sir Oliver 
without coming to the conclusion that he at any rate is 
vursuing the subject with the same skill and the same common 
sense as characterize his other activities. 

Telekinesis, or the motion of objects without apparent 
contact (mind thus acting on cruder matter than that of the 
brain), Sir Oliver claims to have witnessed, and he has an open 
mind with regard to that “* extrusion of ectoplasmic material ” 
from the body of a medium which is known as materialization. 
He suggests that there is a “ formative principle * within the 
body which converts food into nails or hairs or muscles or 
eyes, and that this principle may sometimes act outside the 
body on the * ectoplasm *—whatever that may be. “ It is a 
purely scientific question *—physiologists should find out 
whether there is such a substance. Then we come to clair- 
voyance and cryptesthesia, other functions (?) of the Uncon- 
scious or ultra-normal perception, which may be messages 
received from higher intelligences in the Universe—and * it 
would be a strange assumption to assume that we are the 
highest,” says Sir Oliver. 

Here is a curious instance reported by Professor Richet to 
the author in 1903. On the evening of the assassination of 
Queen Draga and her family in Serbia (which was entirely 
unknown and unthought of by anyone present) he and his 
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friends were having letters rapped out at a séance. After 
several ordinary messages there came PANCALAMO—* It’s 
going to be Latin,” said Richet—* with a pen.” But the 
spelling went on: PANCALAMORTGUETTEFAMILLE. This 
message was received in Paris on June 10th, 1903, at 10.30 p.m. 
The murder of the Queen occurred at Belgrade at midnight on 
June 10th-11th, corresponding to a little after 10.30 p.m. in 
aris. When the message, “ Panca: la mort guette famille,” 
was received by the s¢ance, the murderers were just leaving 
the Hotel de la Couronne in Belgrade, so that the word 
** guette ” was singularly appropriate. But the name Panca 
was wrong. Banca was the name of Queen Draga’s father. 
And why this slightly-misspelt warning to uninterested and 
uncomprehending people in Paris ? 

A very remarkable instance of prevision concerns Sir 
Oliver’s present house. In 1913 a medium told Lady Lodge 
of a house deep in the country she would inhabit which had 
many features quite unlike anything they were ever likely 
to live in, including a church door. Full details of it were 
written down at the time. Seven years later (to condense a 
very interesting story) the Lodges found themselves in 
exactly such a house as was described. That is sufficiently 
extraordinary, but more wonderful still is the fact that the 
church door was foreseen before it was there, for it was only 
put in between the years 1915-1919, having been found in an 
outhouse of Wilsford Manor (Lord Glenconner is Sir Oliver's 
landlord) and having been added during the alterations to the 
house by Lady Glenconner in order to make a second or outer 
door to the porch. How are we to account for such trivial 
yet tremendous coincidences ? 


What are the indwelling powers of man? What is their 
nature, to what purpose do they tend ? A violin is an instru- 
ment, but its music requires a musician; so with man. Sir 
Oliver raises great issues and deals with them gravely. We 
may not agree with all he says ; we should not in fact agree 
or disagree with a theory merely because it appeals to the 
imagination or repels us. We should find out the truth, or 
look with respect on those who are doing it for us, secure in 
the belief that no discovery, so be it is true, can serve but to 
Jaud and magnify the Creator, and help us on our path to 
Him. Science is on the threshold of that temple of the 
undistracted mind which has long been the refuge of the 
poets and saints, 

I. Y-B. 


A Highland Chapbook 


A Highland Chapbook, by Ysabel Cameron (Acneas Mackay, 
3s. 6d.), is a collection of entertaining odds and ends. So 
long as the author gossips about curiosities of speech in both 
Highland and Lowland speech, and scraps of folklore that 
show the persistence of ancient magic in Scottish rural 
customs, she is mildly amusing though not very novel. Most 
people in Scotland, at least, know what a “ceilidh” is. 
Her notes on witches and warlocks, shape-shifting, and the 
Brotherhood of the Horseman’s Word, are of more value, 
or would be if she had the scholar’s mind. But when, after 
recording the cruelties of the ** harden goun ~ and the * cutty 
stool,” and the other tyrannies with which the Reformers 
fought against the inveterate paganism of the countryside, and 
describing their vicious torture of witchcraft, she observes com- 
placently that “ Right up to the time of the Reformation 
the Highlands were held in the grasp of ignorance and super- 
stition,”” we can but gasp at an attitude we considered extinct. 
The Gael can endure nothing except in its extreme. In 
some districts he actually wrings a dark poetry from the 
Calvinism that extirpated his elaborate traditional culture 
of song, dance, and story. In the islands and inland regions 
where Catholicism continued to mingle the legends of Celtic 
saints with the stories of Celtic heroes, you may still hear 
an old woman tell an ancient story wherein, as by accident, 
you get a sudden glimpse of the wizard Michael Scott, or 
sudden voices lift into an old lament in a strange scale 
or see the young men and maidens dancing through the 
eightsome intricacies of the reel, and know that the far- 
gazing eyes are dreamier because they are aware both of 
Deirdre and Saint Bride. 
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SUMMER BOOKS i 


General Editor: 








There are No Better Holiday Companions than 


The Kitbag Travei Books 


DovucGLas GOLDRING. 


Each volume is by a writer of established literary reputation. The beoks may be read 
“* for the fun of it,” but they contain practical information of great value to the discriminating 
traveller. Pocket-size, about 300 pages, with 32 half-tone illustrations, frontispiece in 


colour, map, and index. 


Switzerland 


By ARNOLD LUNN. 

“Possibly the best, certainly the best-written, small guide 
to Switzerland that has yet appeared.”’"—Daily News. 

““Add to knowledge a literary style at once vigorous and 
graceful, and you have : material for a book as readable as it is 
informative. Motorists will appreciate the routes outlined, and 
aon se, a taken to give the actual road distances in 
miles.” —Field 


The Italian Riviera 
By BoHuN LYNCH. 


“ Not merely tantalising: it is a torment. This is the book 
for you—provided you are of those to whom all travel is an 
adventure.’"—Evening Standard. 


The next volume will be Holland, by Maryjor1cE Bowen, re 


7S. 6d. net. 


Ireland 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 





“ He gets as near as any living write ling 
of the Irish race There never was 2 nis, 
a guide-book whi ch makes you see 1 it the 
country as well as the outward tt ings whict to = 

—Tabiler. 

“A really remarkable achievement.” 

—Times Lite St i 


Normandy 
By SIsLEY HuDDLESTON. 
“Describes the varied charm of a country that holds the 


Jasting regard of everyone who has known it. Writing, illusi..- 
uions, and map are all captivating 7 , 





— lim 


early in July 


New Books for Travellers 


Undiscovered France 
By E. F. WittiaMs. With 127 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
An interesting and informative account (with details of hotels, 
etc.) of a tour from Angers through Poitou, Limousin, Velay, 
Auvergne, and Bourbonnais to Bourges. 
“A friendly, quiet, and learned guide.”—-Times. 


The Ruined Abbeys of 
Great Britain 


By RaLrH ADAMS CRAM. With 50 Illustrations, 
New Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Cram is an enthusiast as full of theories as of facts, 
and he writes vividly enough to infect his reader. Hence his 
book would be interesting even without the wealth of detail 
it contains. Many will sympathise with his views on English 
monasticism.” —Nerw Statesmen. 





The Lure of the Hilis 


Edited by F. H. LEE. 3s. 6d. net. 


of prose and verse for mour 
Passages are included from Sir Frederick Treves, E. H. Blakeney, 
John Masefi aire Belloc, (¢ E. Montague, Edward 
Whymper, Sir Martin Conway, Mark Iwain, etc. 


A new anthology 





Finding the Worth While 
im the Orient 


By L. S. KIRTLAND. With 48 Illustrations. 
IOs. 6d. net. 

* Mr. Kirtland supplies reaily ] 
matters and at same time has v 


We have not I e for it, I ig 
of tourin ast for the first time should fail to secure 
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New General Books Just Published 


Clara Butt: Her Life-story 


By WINIFRED PonpER. With 24 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating account of the great singer’s life, with a Foreword by Dame Clara Butt herself, which includes a 
typical letter from Bernard Shaw. 


Myths and Legends 
of the Polynesians 


By J. C. ANDERSEN, F.N.Z.Inst. With 16 Plates in 
Colour by RicHARD WALLWoRK, A.R.C.A., 32 Plates 
in Half-tone and other Illustrations. 2Is. net. 
“This book is full, lively, and illustrated. It will certainly , 


take a standard place in the literature of the South Seas.’ 
—Observer (advance notice), 


Social and Political Ideas 
of Some English Thinkers 
of the Augustan Age 


Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new volume of the well-known King’s College (University 
of London) lectures. Studies are included of Filmer, Halifax, 
Locke, Hoadly, De of oe, Swift, and Bolingbroke. 


From all Booksellers. Illustrated new issue of THE HARRAP MERCURY free on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Some Aspects of Education 


The New Prospect in Education. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
The Mixed School. By B. A. Howard. 
Press. 6s.) 

The B.B.C. Annual Report. (H.M. Stationery Office. 3d.) 

Tue administrative changes adumbrated in the epoch-making 
Hadow report on the Education of the Adolescent are gradually 
but surely being carried into effect. The Board of Education 
pamphlet under review is concerned with a general advance 
on behalf of all sorts and conditions of children (** the humble 
and weak as well as the mighty and strong”), so that our 
educational system after the nursery. stage shall be divided 
into two main sections : Junior Schools from the age of seven 
to eleven and Senior Schools from eleven to fourteen or fifteen. 

It is not proposed to abolish the special Senior Schools or 
to interfere with existing arrangements as regards Technical, 
Secondary, or Central Schools ; on the contrary, the reforms 
now planned (they have already proved themselves as a 
matter of fact in some counties) aim at providing a Senior 
School education for the 1,500,000 children in Great Britain 
that are in need of it. Under the old system, a child ** marked 
time ~* when nearing his fourteenth birthday ; under the new, 
when the pupil has achieved a mastery over the tools and 
elements of instruction, his mind (or hers) will be opened 
and enlivened by an atmosphere and surroundings specially 
adapted to adolescent needs, unhampered by the presence 
of younger children needing guidance of a different kind. 

To take all the bright children of a district away from the 
Elementary Schools and segregate them in some specialized 
forcing-house would be bad for themselves and for society. 
No such mechanical process is contemplated. The Junior 
Schools will provide for a three or four year course with a 
clear objective and a clean-cut line of demarcation at the 
age of eleven. After that, children will be transferred to 
Senior Schools; only the exceptionally promising boys and 
girls or those to be trained for some definite vocation will 
be sent to Technical or selective Central Schools. 

We note that the Board is strongly in favour of separate 
departments for senior boys and girls. It is stated that while 
* there is no reason to depart from this view, in less populous 
areas it may be necessary to establish Mixed Schools in order 
to gather together enough children to form a separate Senior 
School of reasonable size.’ We do not know what co-educa- 
tionists such as Mr. Howard would have to say to this. Difli- 
culty enough there will be for a long time in coping with the 
conservatism of parents and the practical difliculties of trans- 
port which the regrouping of children in Senior Schools 
must entail. To insist on the separation of the sexes would 
appear to be a mistake. More than two million boys and 
girls are being educated in Great Britain to-day by co-educa- 
tional methods and we believe that the system has on the 
whole justified itself by results. 

Mr. Howard's interesting and fair-minded book, based on 
practical experience and reinforced with a worldly wisdom, 
should be read by all who feel, as we do, that the adjustment of 
the sex relation is one of the urgent problems of to-day. 
* Both sexes inhabit the world, they have to live together, 
and it is abundantly clear that neither can dispense with the 
other,” writes Mr. Howard. ‘ They ought therefore to study 
how best to adjust their outlooks. And how they can learn 
to do this when they are herded together in separate schools 
is not very obvious.” Co-education is not a panacea for the 
problems of sex, but it can, and beyond all question often does, 
create a sense of unity and interdependence between boys and 
girls and teaches lessons of toleration and the art of living 
with an outlook which is not one’s own. The first result, we 
are told, of mixing boys and girls together is to remove the 
glamour which the opposite sex exercises on adolescent minds 
und to cause them not to bother about each other. After this 
first stage of indifference, Mr. Howard claims that real and 
positive gains come to both boys and girls as they grow up 
together in the same school: ** The atmosphere, free from 
sexual embarrassment, becomes one in which each can con- 
tribute freely to the development of the other. They find 
out that friendliness can exist without familiarity.” 

The short report of the British Broadcasting Corporation is 
very satisfactory reading. ‘The number of licences in 1927 has 


6d.) 


(University of London 


inereased by 217,000, thus confuting those who believed that 


as the novelty of wireless wore off its appeal to the masses 
would decline. The great work in adult education undertaken 
by the B.B.C., to which we have already referred in a leading 
article, is briefly mentioned. Four thousand schools listened 
to the London and Daventry programmes last year ; 235,000 
educational pamphlets were issued ; 1,500 adult educational 
bodies co-operated in the distribution of the sessional talks 
programmes. The growing interest in education, so obvious 
throughout the land, finds at Savoy Hill an organization 
ready to foster and encourage knowledge in spite of occasional 
cavillings at the alleged disproportion of serious talks to 
entertainment. The B.B.C. caters for the greatest congrega- 
tion ever gathered together by the wit of man. Its programmes 
are not perfect and never will be, but they have obviously met 
the needs of the moment and have been planned wisely for 
the future. More than this we cannot ask. 


Where Things Are Done Better 


The Invisible Web. 
18s.) 


By H. Ashton-Wolfe. (Hurst and Blackett, 
Tue publishers guarantee that these tales of crime and 
detection are true. They happened in the jurisdiction of the 
Rhone Streté. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe (it seems) took part in 
them himself, assisting the Lyons police in their investigations. 
He has written up the incidents from the police archives, 
and illustrates the book with photographs of finger-prints, 
the chief actors in these dramas, and the instruments with 
which their crimes were committed. This is all 
bewildering, for the stories have a most fantastic ring. 

It is odd, too, that we have not heard more of them before. 
What are we to make of Dr. Pierre Marain, of Venissicux ? 
He discovered a new ray in the ultra-violet light, and used 
it to murder his patients with. His discovery is now lost for 
ever. When the police succeeded in turning the switch and 
cutting off the current from his abominable machine, “a 
roaring detonation shook the building, a fierce gust of air 
threw us in a struggling heap to the ground, flames burst 
from the walls and volumes of black smoke filled the room.” 
Meanwhile, the doctor had quitted this unappreciative earth. 
Finding himself detected, he stooped to kiss his sister's hand, 
groaned, staggered, and fell dead. He had wisely taken the 
precaution of inventing a new drug: and his sister's fingers 
were impregnated with the poison. 

We are introduced, too, to an American archaeologist at 
La Glaiziére, who keeps his wife and his secretary chained 
up in an underground vault beneath a ring of prehistoric 
stones: this is his queer fashion of making love to the inn- 
keeper's daughter. In the depth of the night he makes his 
way to the cromlech, removes an iron flap from under a long 
flat stone upon two uprights, descends into the prison and 
laughs at the torments of his captives. 

La Glaiziére sounds very much like Glozel; this 
place, too, stones, pots, arrow-heads, and tablets have been 
unearthed, supposed to be prehistoric and covered with 
writing in a conventional alphabet. The finds at La Glaiziére 
have caused controversy in the French Press, Mr. Ashton- 
Wolfe tells us, and many people dispute their genuineness. 
But surely we should have been told elsewhere of Mr. Otis P. 
Duncan, who bought all the land in the Glaiziére Valley, 
manufactured arrow-heads and pots, buried them and dug 
them up again, treated his household in such a startling 
manner, and then went mad ? 

One of these criminals commits her murders by means of 
an ape, trained to pour poison into the water-carafes or 
brandy-bottles of her victims. Another, a desperate fellow, 
escapes from justice by battering open the top of a police 
van with his head and jumping out. 
part in the stories. The police pick up clues by accident, 
and there are two cases of mistaken identity. It was for- 
tunate for M. Couturier that, after he had laid out his 
** double” with a chair, carried him, in the belief that he 
was dead, to a cliff top and tipped him into the sea, the 
fellow should turn up again uninjured. 

On the whole the French police are more than a match 
for any criminal. There is the great Levallois, for example, 
once a private detective, now on the staff of the Sirete. 
He has a tiny head, -a short body, and enormous feet, an 
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FOR HOLIDAY READING —~ 


NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH’S 


new book 
CHILDREN 
IN THE WOOD 


There is an elusive quality of witchery and 
strange beauty in this story of the infancy and 
youth of a group of children in a country house 
on the moors. ‘Their adventures and develop- 
ment are described with Miss Royde-Smith’s 
uncanny insight and complete detachment, and 
the book is perhaps the most flawless in crafts- 
manship of any she has yet written. 7/6 net 








other novels 


LUCK’S PENDULUM 
By COLIN DAVY. 7/6 net 


An open-air story of 1! raining downs and the race 
course, with a natural love-story and well-drawn characters. 


CLAUDIA DECIDES 


By PRUDENCE CADEY. 7/6 net 





Daily Telegraph: * It is the piquant mixture of real 
early Victorian innocence combined with great spirit and 
common sense that nm “ s the young heroine of Clandta 
Decides so appealing a figure. . . . The book, sincere and 
humorous, 1s mor han usuall nteresting, for it is rich 
both in incident {1 in humanity.” 

. r _ . . SOrgy 

A FOOL IN THE FOREST 
By A. R. and R. K. WEEKES. 7/6 net 

Lydia Languish in ’ London: ** Love of the English 
countryside will do well to id their library lists with 
A Fool in the Forest. Apart tre varm of ; ys 
and descriptions, ory told with the 
cunning which ps the ball spinning tll the ry ¢ 


TWOPENCE COLOURED 
By PATRICK HAMILTON, Author of 


“ Craven 


House.” 7/6 net 

Richard King im the er rh lescriptions are 
ridiculously true t fe, rd uc! ly flutter many 
theatrical dovecote Vi cl I or write well, 
with wit and iron I ly n hy 


for the unsucce 


PAPER MONEY 


By GEORGE BLAKE, author of “ Young 
Malcolm.” 7/6 net 
ay Straus I It \ Wd have } 
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STUDY IN BRONZE 
By ESTHER HYMAN, Author of “* Punch and 
Judy.” 7/6 net 


STORMING HEAVEN 
By RALPH FOX, Author of “People of the 
Steppes.” 7/6 net 


THE MONTFORTS 7/6 net 
By MARTIN MILLS, Author of * Brangane.” 
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and 


GODFREY ELTON’S 


unusual story 
AGAINST THE SUN 


7/6 net 


Morning Post: “In this new story by the 
author of The Testament of Dominic Burleigh 
there is again an element of mysticism not to be 
conveyed in summary review. The hero 
is beyond the reach and aim of ordinary fiction, 
and the mystic strain in him after Anne’s death, 
and his assurance of a spiritual communion with 
her which relates the here and the hereafter in 
a conscious harmony, make a study quite out of 
the usual both imaginatively and emotionally.” 
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HAMPTONS 


JULY 


SALG 


secures to every Customer values in tasteful 
HOME FURNISHINGS which are never 
elsewhere. . . . See Ulustiated 


SALE CATALOGUE 
Sent Free. PALL MALL EAST. SW 


It is the cumulative effect of several 
gencrations of satisficd customers that 


has gradually built up the unquestioned 
pre-eminence of Hampton's Annual Sales 
as a meais of effecting the greatest pos- 


sible saving on purchases of Hon 
Furnishiigs. 

I: very reader of ‘The . pecta lor ” should 
write at once for a cof ‘és of Hampton's 
extremely nite resting Sali ( ‘ataloc if 


many of the pages of which are illustrated 


in Colour. Sale ends 28th July. 














of this new series of Vila jedd 
illustrated handbooks, which aan 
is intended for the informa- THE BITTE R END 
tion and entertainment of By TOHN BROPHY Grad 
travellers and emigrants, and literature and the sincere ex- 
their friends at home. Every pression of a s j rt 
author selected is a writer of ET ayy ns * 
established reputation who * tardic j 
has lately made his or het 
home in the country depicted. Al fresce 
First Volumes. Just Ready 


vaqediiustrated by. MAN OF DESTINY 
DAUVERGNE BOXALL 
hide Wala > The Cihies nf dae By VITTORIO E. DE FIORE. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF QUEEN 
HORTENSE 


Step-daughter and Sister-in-law of 
Napoleon Bonaparte 


Edited by PRINCE NAPOLEON 


“It is intensely human and far more readable th-n nine novels 
out of ten. ... For purely historical scholars it is indispens- 
able; for general readers it is a delight."—Sund<y Times. 


Illustrated 2 Vols., 42s. net 


TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 


MANY LANDS 
by MAJOR P. M. STEWART 
Author of “* Round the World with Rod and Rifle.” 


The many lands of the title are Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Java, India, Burma, and England. A thrilling and 
humorous book which, in the words of The Scotsman, is: “a 
proper compznion and supplement to his former volume that 
has already won a wide favour on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
21s. nei 


With many Illustrations 


CRIME ON THE CONTINENT 


by HORACE WYNDHAM. Author of “ Famous 
Trials Re-told,” etc. 
“ Written with an excellence of style regrettably rare in books 
of this class. All the stories Mr. Wyndham has selected for 
renarration are grimly interesting, and all are effectively told.” 
—Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 


SELECTED POEMS 
by SIR WILLIAM WATSON 


A selection of over 200 items with a stately Introductory Ode 
written specially for the book. “A book to be prized. This 
lucid, rich eloquence is blessedly acceptable after the tangled 
and suspicious obscurities of so inany modern poets.” 
—Evening Standard. 


10s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 


Frontispiece Portrait 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE SARDONIC SMILE 
by LUDWIG DIEHL 


Based on the Life of Heinvich Heine 


Heine, the great German poet, was not without honour save 
among his own kin. He was driven from city to city like the 
Wandering Jew until he came to his death in Paris. Through 
all this, a young girl stood at his side, saved him repeatedly, 
and inspired, by her great reciprocated love, much of Heine's 
deathless verse. 


THE PASSAGE IN PARK LANE 
by J. DE LA MARE ROWLEY 


“Mr. J. de la Mare Rowley has the merit of being original. 
His novel is unlike most other novels. . . he moments of 
suspense and the climax are very exciting to read.” 

-—John o° London's Weekly. 


THREE MEN: THREE WOMEN 
by GEOFFREY WEST 


“A first novel which should attract those who take their fiction 
scriously, preferring controversy to cocktails.”—Daily News. 


¢ 
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for a Novel! 
Messrs. George Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd., in conjunc- 
tion with Houghton 
Mifflin Company of 
Boston, offer a prize of 
£5,000, in addition to 
royalties, for— 


“the most interesting, best 
written, and most memor- 
able story with the World 
War as a background.” 








Closing date: May ist, 1929 


Fer particulars apply to: —“ Z” 


ey 


— £5,000 — 


=_——= > George Allen & Unwin <= 


40 Museum St., London, W.C.: 














BISHOP GORE’S NEW BOOK 
~ CHRIST AND SOCIETY 
4s, 6d. 


The profound problem suggested by the title 

was the subject of Bishop Gore’s Halley 

Stewart Lectures for 1927, which are now 
published in book form. 





a! 
EMPIRE GOVERNMENT 
Sy MANFRED NATHAN, K.C. 10s. 
A clear and concise survey of the system of govern- 
ment prevailing in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, with studies of the individual 
protcctoratcs, etc. 


THE MODERN MALAY 


By L. RICHMOND WHEELER. Jilustrated. 


15s. 


colonies, 


A comprchensive survey of the Malay Peninsula, its 

geography, history, laws, governments, and present- 

day problems, written by one who has been many 
years resident in Malay. 


ROUND ABOUT ANDORRA 


By BERNARD NEWMAN. Tllustrated. 
12s. 6d. 


“An especially good book about one of the oddest 
and most interesting States in Europe.”—-Daily News. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. |. 
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“expression like a captive monkey,” simian eyes and a 
voice like a screech. He jumps like a cat and so acute is his 
sense of smell that he can track a man’s footprints for miles. Mr. 
Ashton-Wolfe hints that the annals of Scotland Yard would yield 
stories as amazing as these, if only they would allow publicity : 
but we doubt whether they could provide another such 
detective. 

Perhaps the French character, so alien to the English, 
accounts for the expressive behaviour of the chief persons 
in these records, police as well as criminals. Almost the 
whole time they are snapping, screaming, growling, gasping, 
panting, croaking, and shivering: they come out of rooms 
white and shaking, with terrible, choking sobs, and claw 
their way along the floor. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe affirms that, 
in writing these stories, he has ** merely suppressed the true 
names of one or two of the protagonists.” Is it possible that 
he has taken more liberties than he admits ? 


Dickens and His Audience 


Edited and 
Ley. (Cecil 


Forster. 


Wa. Zs 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By John 
Annotated with Introduction by J. 
Palmer. £2 2s.) 


an 


KVvEN the profusest outbursts of original talent are incorporated 
into the tenor of life. They enter our experience. It becomes 
almost impossible for us to put ourselves back into a time 
before they had occurred : to see them in their full, astonishing 
novelty. So it Dickens. When he first wrote, he 
was read with an unparaileled avidity. Now in the 
substance of our literature ; it calls for a jerk of spirit to see 
him as if for the first time. 

But genius, as distinct 
the power to come as a shock. 
an influence, it was in the humour of Gogol and the tenderness 
of Dostoevsky. Ile retains, none the less, his originality. 
He is still inimitable. No one can 
bring it off again. We can analyse his limitations and short- 
comings as much as we like ; 
by fathoms, not by an infinity. 

Perhaps the most central and important mark of his genius 
is his speech. It was once the fashion in literary manuals 
to treat Dickens’s prose style as if it were a little coarse and 
vulgar: as if, indeed, he were a bad writer. But the truth 
is that with all his oddities, facetiae, violent and mad artificiali- 
ties, his bound-breaking, impermissible feats, he is a stylist 
above all things. This what it 
Words tumble over each other; they are all of them true 
and penetrating words. They add; they accumulate ; 
feel they are never to be stopped in their rolling and tumbling ; 
but they are good, sound, image-creating speech, inexhaustibly 
full of life. 


His words, too, were of a piece with himself. 


is with 


he is 


the greatest talent, retains 
If Dickens passed over into 


from 


No one writes as he wrote. 


we cannot do it ourselves, not 


is means to have a style. 


we 


Ilis biographers 
tell us that he “overflowed with animal spirits.” He engaged 
in mimicries and jests and charades like a child. He took the 
problems of writing with an innocent seriousness, which made 
work itself its own reward. We know, too, how he laughed 
and cried with his characters and was as much concerned how 
a story should end as any of his readers. 

By ordinary standards it is puzzling to understand how 
he reached all this fullness and spontaneity of achievement. 
** After success came to him,” says Gissing, ** (and it came so 
early) he never had much time for reading, and probably 
never any great inclination. Few really great men can have 
had so narrow an intellectual scope.’ But here we touch the 
very centre of his secret. His originality is founded, as 
originality must always be, on the fact that he was intimately 
in touch with a concrete world. Even his vocabulary, even 
his metaphors, are drawn from his encounters with life, from 
his long hurried journeys through the whole of England 
when he was a young reporter, anxious to capture every 
impression that met him; chatting in inn parlours, riding in 
mail coaches, overturned in ditches ; always looking around 
him with those very bright eyes as if to master and reduce 
to his use the whole visible world, the whole world of persons, 
types, characters, the whole odd, unintelligible, and problematic 
human race. 

Moreover, his readers were a reality to him as they have 
hardly ever been to another writer. When we read in Forster's 


Life of Dickens the continual tale of his preoccupation with 
money, numbers of copies sold, doubts whether the new 
book will be less of a success than the old, it may seem at 
first that Dickens had an ignoble striving for material success. 
When we find him asking of an idea for the development of a 
* Do you think it might be done, without making 
people angry ?” it seem that was lacking in the 
conscience of an artist. He wrote for instant applause, a 
dangerous thing to do. But here, too, we touch the secret 
of his greatness. 

“The sympathy of his readers,” 
“was to him the very breath of life. The more complete 
that sympathy, the better did he esteem his work.” He could 
stand out against his readers when he felt that in the bottom 
of their hearts they thought, or would come to think, as he 


story : 


may he 


to quote Gissing again, 


did. Yet they, his immediate readers, were his judges. 
He never wrote down to them, but they were the real living 
objective standards that determined his work. In short, 
he was a part of the communal life of his age. His writing 
reflects from it, his genius enriches him with it. At both 


ends—in the material of his novels, his observation, and in 
the judgment of them, his effect on his readers 
stant poles of reference, the people among whom he lived. 
Does anything make more clear the place, the limitations, 
and the triumphs of literature ? Here is a man whose unhappy 
childhood has withdrawn him from the contact of his fellows. 
He was a small and sickly boy, who felt left out from the life 
He would oecupy himself in watching their 
At his 
home he found himself overlooked, alienated from the affections 
of his casual and unrealistic father, his worried and determined 


he had con- 


of his comrades. 
games and wishing that he could take part in them. 


mother. He fed his thoughts on the fantasies of the English 
novelists, Fielding and Smollett, and the luxurious visions 
of the Arabian Nighis. But it was his hope to re-enter that 
intimacy with his fellows to which he felt himself attracted. 
The road opened for him was literature, and literature was his 
mode of regaining touch with the human world. 

Forster's Life remains the great storehouse from which we 
draw our knowledge of Dickens as a man. It is illuminating 
to see him, as Forster allows us to, in his business relations, 
in his method of work, his plotting of books, his concern for 
lecture They of the 
value in our estimate of Dickens : they show us so clearly how 
he conceived himself, and where he had placed his aims. At 
times we feel a vacuum in Dickens. We have little intimacy 
with him in his inner stresses, in the private life of his affections. 
We hear and no more than hear of his domestic troubles. 
We hear and no more than hear of his father and mother, 


tours and readings. are all greatest 


of his life with his own family. For it was also the fate of 
Dickens that his observation of humanity should be fully 
exhausted in his novels. This is the peril, perhaps the 


inevitable tragedy, of genius in literature ; the writer re-enters 
life with his fellows by his art and is exiled from the fullness 
of ordinary huinan and intimate contacts. 

The new edition which Mr. Ley has prepared of Forster's 
Life of Dickens contains new explorations. Most of Forster's 
but Mr. Ley has added greatly to them. 
not very attractive to handle or 


notes are kept; 
The volume is cumbrous ; 
to read. Moreover, a concentration upon one literary figure 
seems often to forbid knowledge of others; editors 
too obvious partisans. It is to be hoped that, if a new 
edition of the book is called for, Mr. Ley will see his way to 
alter his note on John Clare; it is both unsympathetic and 
ALAN PorTER, 


become 


inaccurate, 


The Art of Poetry 


Horace on the Art of Poetry. Edited by Edward H. Blakeney. 
Text. Prose Translation and Notes, with Ben Jonson's Verse 
Rendering. (Scholartis Press. 15s.) 
Since Horace’s day, poetry has ceased to be a craft: it has 
been raised to a height so unsubstantial and divine that a 
new reading of The Art of Poetry comes as a definite, almost 
as a disheartening, shock. Is it possible. we ask ourselves, 
that poets should ever bave given or listened to such sober 
and mundane advice ? 
It is true that 
Even in mathematics and geclogy a Roman 
He never contemplated, as 


ihe Reman character was itself prosaic, 








never took a 
useless and abstract pleasure. 
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a Greek contemplated, the harmony of numbers. He looked 
rather to the end of his field and learnt as much reckoning 
as would help him in fencing it. Horace confesses as much 
himself ; and, indeed, in this very Art of Poetry, he accuses 
his fellow-citizens of longheadedness and worldliness, calls 
them commercialists with no eye for anything beyond profits 
and losses. He appeals to them to pay more worship to the 
arts. Yet Horace was a Roman. 

We poets are madmen, Horace says; there is some fury 
working in us. But how beautifully modulated and methodic 
is this madness ; how little it seems to differ from the pure 
distillation of common sense. 

The strangeness of standard, however, is not to be attributed 
only to Horace or only to Rome. For, through the whole 
of antiquity, there was none of the apotheosis of poetry with 
which we are so familiar to-day. There was not yet, in our 
modern sense, an image of the poet as inspired and super- 
human. We can scarcely even say that the concept of genius 
had detached itself from the level of ordinary life. There 
is something of superstition in our post-romantic attitude 
to great men, and we can hardly reproach the ancients for 
the more honest imputation of divine honours to their warriors 
and heroes. 

On this very point Mr. Edward Blakeney gives valuable 
illustrations of our change in attitude. He shows how foreign 
to the classical conception would have been the great passage 
from Milton’s Apology for Smectymnuus in which he describes 
the prerequisites of poetry. 

“* He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter 

in laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem; that is, a 
composition and pattern of the best and honourablest things ; 
not presuming to sing high praises of heroic men or famous either, 
unless he have in himself the experience and practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy.” 
Still more foreign would have been the romantic conception 
of genius undeserved, irresponsible and free, the mere chance 
of greatness, singling a man out by its casual incidence from 
the generality of his fellow-men. 

But, diflicult as it is to divest ourselves of our modern 
tradition, the attempt will certainly be of value. There is 
no doubt that the romantic outlook works poisonously in 
many ways, encouraging the weak in the obstinacy of their 
conceit, preparing the ready excuse for a hundred trivialities. 
There is no doctrine so comforting to the poor artist as our 
modern doctrine of inalienable genius. 

The prose translation of Mr. Blakeney begins shakily : in 
the first sentence he creates some confusion by writing of 
a ‘man’s head” where Horace speaks of a human head 
and, undoubtedly, refers it to a woman. But once this is 
over he meets all his difficulties with courage and skill. The 
notes are especially useful ; they contain almost an anthology 
of instances in later literature of counsels derived from The 
Art of Poetry. Jonson’s verses are more interesting as an 
oddity than attractive as poetry. He is gruesomely literal 
in following his author, clumsy in expression and crude in 
rhythm. As we read them, it seems the height of impertinence 
for Jonson to have declared that Donne deserved to be 
hanged for his metre. 

The Scholartis Press has produced the volume admirably, 
and we must thank everybody concerned in its production 
for this opportunity of studying again The Art of Poetry 
with ease and pleasure. 


The King Breaker 


Richelieu. By Karl Federn. Translated by Bernard Miall. 


(George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


* Tr is a remarkable fact that in French literature, apart from 
the works of the Cardinal’s contemporaries, there is no 
biography of Richelicu,” writes Herr Federn. He strangely 
sets aside the masterly study by M. Hanotaux, Still, unlike so 
many historical biographies, the book before us does not need 
to run the gauntlet of a score of rivals. 

The book can hardly be described as a monograph: the 
digressions into past French history and European politics 
are too frequent, and the reader grudges the space which 
would not have been too wide for devotion to the Minister 
and his King. Herr Federn’s power of depicting character 
is great, but he gives an impression of exercising painful 


_ control over his delightful talent in a schoolmaste:iy efort 


to instruct. 

The great Minister of Louis XIII. began life as an exemplary 
bishop. Coming of a noble family in Poitou, he was only 
twenty-two when he took episcopal charge of the diocese of 
Lucon, “the most miserable, the filthiest and the poorest 
diocese in France,” ax he himself described it. With the 
passion for hard work which was born in him he devoted 
himself immediately to his dutics. He chose and watched 
his clergy, kept them at their work, saw that those in high 
places did not escape to Paris to try their luck at Court in 
the matter of preferment, wrote a catechism for the better 
instruction of ignorant Catholics and a remarkable treatise 
enjoining gentleness on those who attempted the conversion 
of heretics, never pausing in his pastoral labours till his 
prescient ambition showed him a chance of exchanging the 
government of his diocese for the government of his country, 

To transform the international status of France was the 
object of his life as Minister of Louis XIII. He attained it 
by war, by intrigue, by crushing taxation, and perhaps by 
murder. To make France great he did not care how much 
he made her suffer—and she “ repaid him with fame and 
hate.” These are, of course, the most prolific parents of 
scandal, and much that was alleged against him, especially 
where his relations with women are concerned, rests on no 
definite proof. 

In order to create an absolute monarchy, Richelieu was 
faced with the necessity of governing an irresolute monarch. 
By cajolery as a rule, by cruelty occasionally, he succeeded. 
He made it his business to know everything about every 
person in the King’s entourage, though he was too great a 
man and always too hard at work to take any part in their 
distractions, of which we are given a strange list. After 
hunting, among the Royal intimates, “ sketching, music, 
shoe-making, preserving fruit, and imitating the faces of the 
dying ” were the most fashionable—and this over a period 
of years. “I wonder what sort of face he is pulling now,” 
said Louis XIIL., looking at his watch at the time of the 
execution of Cinq Mars. 

Space forbids us to do more than allude to the dramatic 
chapter which deals with ** The Day of Dupes ” or the terrible 
description of Richelieu’s condition of mind and body towards 
the end of his life, an account which brings to mind the latter— 
though not the last—years of Swift. The Minister who had 
been so witty and so “ elegant,” so serene and perfect in 
movement and bearing, became a prey to black melancholy, 
accentuated no doubt by a form of rodent ulcer. Work was 
his only sedative, success his only stimulant. ‘* Sometimes 
after a period of intense excitement, when he had once more 
won in the game played for the highest stakes, he would run 
roaring and neighing through the rooms, and then, bowed over 
the billiard table, would remain rigid and motionless, and at 
last, bathed in perspiration, would throw himself down and 
fall asleep.” 


The Child’s Mind 


Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget. 
(The International Library of Psychology. 10s. 6d.) 
Proressor Pracer is already well known as a careful and 
ingenious student of the mentality of children. His new 
book on the judgment and reasoning powers of a child is 
further evidence of his cautious and interesting work. 
His last book set out to prove that the apparent lack of 
power of expression which is shown by most children is 
due, not so much to an inability to make themselves under- 
stood, as to an absence of a desire to do so. The child is so 
egocentric that it does not grasp the need of communicating 
with outside people. It has not yet become capable of putting 
itself in the other man’s place. One is always tempted to feel 
that these conclusions, supported by elaborate scientific 
demonstrations, are useless when they turn out to be just what 
we should expect from ordinary common-sense observation. 
Nothing, of course, could be more fallacious. The fact that 
scientific investigation has, in this case, confirmed common 
tradition is no indication that it will do so in every case 
or in all respects. Again, though a child’s egocentric attitude 
may be instinctively realized by the good nurse or mother, 
yet scientific knowledge of it may enormously help her to 
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bectesba te be bach ete che Coe 
Mr. “X” AND Mr. “Z” 


The following two instances are selected to show 
how the Goss brothers are serving customers who 
live in the country and only occasionally come to 
town. 


me, “R™ 

This Spectator reader, living 340 miles from London, 
wrote saying that he would be in London from 
June Ist-6th, and asking whether a lounge suit could 
be made, fitted and delivered to him whilst in town. 
The suit was duly ordered and measurements taken 
on June Ist; it was fitted the next day (Saturday 
morning) and delivered on June §th, to the 
customer’s satisfaction. 


Mr. “Z” 


Another Spectator reader, living 175 miles from 
London, wrote saying that he would be in town on 
the following Wednesday, and asking whether he 
could order a suit upon arrival and be fitted the 
same day. Patterns were sent and this customer 
duly arrived between I and 2 p.m., returned the same 
day for fitting, and the suit was despatched a few 
days later. 

All the measuring, fitting and cutting is done by the 


brothers Goss themselves, who undertake to satisfy the 
most exacting customer. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 





IAA AS 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


AND PrestpeENtT—Tue Most Hon. Tne 
MARQOUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 


FOR THE UPPER 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital er in one of ‘the numerous 


villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


RECEPTION HOSPITAL. 
There is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 


most modern treatment 
special departments 
Turkish and Russian 
Scotch Douche, 
an Operating 


It is equipped with all the apparatus for the 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It 
for hydrotherapy by varoius methods, including 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X- ray 
and a Department for Diathermy ar g! 
also contains Laboratories for bia-chemical, 
pathological research. 


contains 





Fre quency treatment. It 
bacteriological, and 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at ~ a ere an, amidst the finest scenery in 
Nort} Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. ag Bw Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 


n Ultra-violet Apparatus, | 








BASIL BLACKWELL 





NORTH’S PLUTARCH 


Shakespeare Head Limited Edition 8 vols. 
500 sets at £5. 100 at £15 15s. 
@ The entire edition has been taken up by the Booksellers, 
} } 


lo whom iumstant application should be made 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 


CHAUCER 


mnmediatel y on the 


Ac W 


will fe ISSA the tut 
8 vols., 350 copies at 25 guineas og eleven on vellum, 
{ The entire editt m has been taken up by the Bockscllers, 


to whom instant appli aiton shi uld be nad 


G. G. COULTON 
ART AND 
THE REFORMATION 


25s. net. 


HASTINGS RASHDALL 
IDEAS soviagell Lessee 


Cniform with Principles r¢ 6s 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


NEW ONE ACT PLAYS 
A Penny for the Guy M. MACNAMARA 
Full Circle Srorm JAM i 
Sansovino Dorotuy Ewens 
Gather Ye Roscbuds Bair 
Is., 1s. 6d., Is. 6d. and 2s. net respectiy 
THE _PRIZE PLAY 
"TE Gl ND by jem i JHNSON Is. ne 
SH AKESPE: ARE’S W ORKSHOP 
W. J. L — RENCE 


Author of =a Elizabethan Playhouse. 5s. net. 


CATULLUS AND HOR, ACE 
their Environme: 
FRANK. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Two Poets in 
By TENNEY 
of Vergil, a Bi 


| 34,.| RUMOURS 
gs _ AND HOAXES 


Classic Tales of Diddling and 


ae Deceit. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A book of -high 
ment at a bargain price.” 


—The Lit. Supp. 


graf h 3 


Author 





entertain- 





i ties 





Uniform 
BEFORE 

SCOTLAND YARD 

Tales of Re and 


DIDDLING . DECEIT Detection. 


PETER HAWORTH 3s. 6d. net. 
THESE BOOKS, which can be obtained of all Booksellers, 
are published by 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD. 


cLassic TALES 


Classic guery 
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General Booth’s Scheme for BOYS 


£10 is the net cost per boy to The Salvation Army funds 
for transplanting boys from the crowded con- 
ditions of the Homeland to Selected Farms in 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand. Prelim- 
inary training given on Salvation Army 
farms at Home and Overseas. 
Yearly Capacity, 1,000. 
Outfits provided. 
Commonsense 
aftercare 






















Nearly 
4,000 boys have 

been successfully 
transplanted during the 
past four years, and approxi- 

mately 90% are remaining at work 
on the farms—scheme approved under 
Empire Settlement Act, 1922, and_ in 
full co-operation with respective Oversea 
Governments. 










Correspondence invited. Address: 
COMMISSIONER D. C. LAMB, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 











PMU HILAL LILA LLLP LAR UR eT 











WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD., 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


SIX BRITISH SOLDIERS 


by 
THE HON. SIR JOHN FORTESQUE, 
K.C.V.O., LL.D., D.Litt. 


The Historian of the British Army takes six 
typical British soldiers, Cromwell, Marlborough, 
Wellington, Moore, Abercromby and Stuart, and 
shows the contribution of each to the making of 
the Army and the evolution of a military policy. 
Six full-page Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THOSE QUARRELSOME 
BONAPARTES 


by 
R. G. ANDERSON = 
A new and fascinating account of the great little 
man written with the historian’s fidelity and the 
novelist’s love of colour. 
10s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIONS PAST & PRESENT This book, which was begun by Lord Curzon during his 


ne WINDLE = Viceroyalty in India, represents the labour of twenty-five 
M.A., M.D., Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
A graphic history of the beliefs, superstitions and 
racial morals of man. = . ' 
8s. 6d. net. = ndia, the tastes an ashions, the ceremonies o gone 
India, th d fash h f by 


days—-all come under review, and present a picture of the 
CHINA: WHERE IT IS TO-DAY, conditicns under which British rule in India grew to its 
AND WHY 


by 
T. F. MILLARD 
The drama of the last three years portrayed and 
analysed by one who knows the East. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Curzon’s 


British Government 
:: in India :: 


TWO LARGE HANDSOME VOLUMES 
with 84 Beautifully Produced Plates 


PUBLISHED AT &3 3s. Od. NET 


NOW OFFERED AT THE 


Special Price For the Set 
of - of 2 vols, 


NEW COPIES 


HAMS HALANGAUULNAOUGUGd ALN 


years. His researches throw a flood of light upon many 
long disputed points of Indian history, and furnish a 
commentary upon those times. The successive rulers of 


present imposing dimensions. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W. |. 
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understand and appreciate the child's difficulties. Professor 
Piaget’s new book is an attempt to understand exactly how 
a child’s reasoning faculties work. The method of investiga- 
tion consists simply in getting children to use sentences which 
have in them such words as * because,” ** for,” * therefore,” 
ete. “ You give a list of sentences to complete, after the 
following pattern. * The man fell off his bicycle because . ; 
and the child must make up an ending.” As a rule this game 
is quite popular to begin with. It is interesting to sce what 
subtle linguistic ard philosophical complications the investi- 
gator is at once landed in. 
turns out to have two fairly different meanings. 


For example, the word * because ” 
~ The man 
fell off his bicycle because he burst a tyre * expresses merely 
relationship events. The logical 
* because,” on the other hand, shows reason and consequence. 
* Half 9 is not 4, because 4 and 4 make 8.” The child can 
appreciate the first meaning of * much earlier than 
the second. 

We recommend. this 
mentality. 


a causal between two 


. $9 
necause 


volume to every student of child 


Fiction 
Manners, Mandrakes, and Murders 


The Road to Heaven. By Thomas Beer. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
7s. 6d.) 

Mandrake over the Water-Carrier. By Edward Sackville 
West. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Nightseed. By H. A. Manhood. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man from the River. By ©. D. H. and M. Cole. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Road to Heaven, being a sophisticated kind of novel, 


creature for a hero. ‘* Tfe just 


* the lover of an ivory 


naturally takes a candid 
isn’t civilized,’ so, when he becomes 
woman in a of silks,” the incongruity has its thrill. 
Lamon Coe is country-bred ; 
engaging grin, a touch of temperament, attractive eves 

and a beautiful figure. Cast out of his native farm by an 
enraged Puritan parent, he after many adventures, 
including prize-fighting, to stay awhile in New York with 
his Abner bookseller, and a 
generous though weary host to the literary kind. Between 
Abner’s house and that ‘a woman all 


room 
he has a simple mind, an 


comes, 


cousin Coe, a_ distinguished 


of Freddie de Lima, 
on fire,’ Lamon has a variegated experience, retaining, one 
is to suppose, a certain nonchalant incorruptibility due to 
his constant for the 

The author of the Mauve Decade presents the glittering 
chattering groups of New York di/etlanti with the vivacity 


nostalgia farm in Ohio. 


There is always a kind of childish pathos about 
at depravity ; 
separated from all vital contacts as by a wall 


we expect. 
their efforts 
Abner Coe, 
of glass, dying of suppressed shock since wife and child 


they are naive as well as hectic. 


were burned alive, is the most sensitively understood figure 
in the book. In the end he expires suddenly ; Frankie, ** the 
ivory woman,” also perishes of flame among her silks ; and 
Lamon returns to his happy fields with an adoring home-girl 
for his wife. the 
One's interest never flags, for Mr. Beer's style is mobile and 
insinuating. Yet nobody seems to matter quite enough, 
so the interest is roughened now and then by disappointment. 
The most delightful things come casually, as when the 
chord of beauty is struck by the sight of a girl lifting her 
head to look at descending doves. 
deepened sense both of the waste in life and the charm of 
living. The visual impressions are sharp and fine. The 
restless picture shimmers with high lights, like a Renoir. 
The strange title of Mandrake over the Water-Carrier strikes 
the bizarre chord of preparation for an imaginative and per- 
plexing book. The scene is set in a smal! Channel island, 
thick with houses and with sea-mists, peopled 
by odd families come *‘to avoid the income tax,” or to seck 
obscurity. A somewhat sardonic and purposeless magic 
plays within the life of Godfrey Leboucher, who is in com- 
munication with a witch in a Victorian house. It is indeed 
~asier to believe in occult things in a small island than on 
the mainland; but island magic is usually natural magic, 
sympathetie magic. Mr. Edward Sackville West does create 
an atmosphere in which the apparition of the leaf-crowned 


Some exciting quality book possesses. 


We get, on the whole, a 


beleaguered 


symbolism, his belief in the power of the Image, do, however, 
betray him into the finesses of allegory ; and the strength of 
his symbols is dissipated. When the Mandrake represents 
Godfrey’s relation to his father, and the Very Image of 
Ilimself his reproach to the Witch, the symbols fail because 
they are forced into details of the complete Idea they should 
figure ; and obscurity is the consequence. All the fantastic 
populace—-Mr. Leboucher, Ferris Thune and his dangerous 
wife, Fulk Thrutcher, Bertram Glove, Mr. Leteller—are vivid 
enough, though their actions seem arbitrary and inexplicable. 


Mrs. Leboucher, who is really lovable, disappears too early. 
Godfrey's sister, Thea, dumb from her childhood, moves 
mysteriously, upheld ‘as by caryatids,” and has a tragic 
passion for the boxer Tamerlane. Yet in some _ incisive 


passages the author reveals an intimate knowledge of ** schemes 
of sensibility,” and a mastery of the notation of profound, 
trance-buried emotion. Much poetic beauty flowers in the 
interstices of his ruthless, disquieting story; and many of 
his readers will be at once irritated and fascinated. 

Nightseed is a collection of tales which display considerable 
originality of fancy and a startling ingenuity of style. Mr. 
Manhood has a mania for novel comparisons, sometimes 
justifiable, but much oftener too disproportionate, too trivial, 
forced, to more than * The 
black astrakhan of the trees,” to take a mild example, seems 
unconvincing. Some of the subjects are of the Grand Guignol 
kind; and the author's devouring eyes play scavenger to 
much of the ugly débris of life. At has 
a sense of beauty and a taste for woodland songs and wild 
though his under their 
carapace of mannered words and images that it’is hard to 
discern their intimate body of horror or tenderness. 

It is indeed a different kind of attention that is required 
by the direct and brilliant detective story of The Man from 
the River. 
we know 


too seem intrusive analogies. 


the same time, he 


flowers, stories move so_ heavily 


When distinguished investigators go on holiday, 
the sleepiest village in England will produce its 
inexplicable corpse, as Superintendent Wilson found 
he went to see his friend Dr. Michael Prendergast, in Steeple 
Tollesbury. The from the but 
broken neck. So many people showed signs of nervousness 
that the suspects afforded only too diverse clues. The horrid 

The folk 


concerned in this narrative, including the superintendent, are 


when 


corpse came river, with a 


business of the silken rope I will not give away. 
alive and actively amusing or repellent as they rarely are 
in detective fiction. Most of them round 
whom “all the commended too violently. 
The maddening Brandreth, who is like “a revolting Greek 
chorus,” is quite a novel figure. The pattern of the crime 
is admirably worked out in the end: 


exciting story from the first page to the last. 


circle Sylvia, 


swains ~~ even 


this is a spirited and 


ae Re 

NO COMMANDMENTS. By Lawrence David. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—This is a spirited story of modern piracy. 
Rex Witney, a swaggering but cowardly adventurer, gces 
poaching for pearls in Tahiti. He takes with him on the * Ilona’ 
the brave and essentially good Peter Smith, who, having 
accidentally killed a War profiteer in a moment of frenzicd 
indignation, is wanted for murder. The action, which is 
plentiful, turns upon the quarrel that arises from the tem- 
peramental differences of the two men; and, of course, there 
is a womar involved. It is all very improbable, but sufii- 
ciently ingenious and exciting ; and Mr. David gives us some 
od pictures of the South Seas. 
THE GATEWAY OF THE WORLD, by Katharine Claire 
Perris (Benn, 7s. 6d.), is a pleasant book to read ; for it takes 
you to remote and unspoiled places and a company of charming 
though elusive girls. Asa novel it may seem slightly pointless ; 
possibly because the manner is rather too elaborate for an 
introduction to the errant maids who constantly home to 
the huge rambling house called the Talheim, built by their 
French grandfather in an enchanted valley of pines, orchards, 
and vineyards near the Saar. Andrée, the central figure, 
has a distinct charm, though she is not consistently imagined. 
The fair at Pfennigstadt seems to be described for its pictorial 
rather than its psychological value ; and Andrée’s departure 
from Talheim with Conrad, a person of no importance, hardly 
justifies the tense, excited atmosphere and the semi-mystical 
assistance of Ann. But the Dufresne family is very attractive ; 
and the vine-clad valley exhales an actual refreshment. 
The study of the child Carl, suffering silently because he 
alone had seen his mother drown herself in the river, is finely 
drawn. Indeed, the bock has only too many motifs. The 


LC 


author should do very well when she compels herself to 
concenirate, 
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Some Books of the Week 


DurinG the past month the books most in demand at 
the Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction.—Farewell to Youth, by Storm Jameson ; Evviremes 
Meet, by Compton Mackenzie ; The Woman Who Rode Away, 
by D. H. Lawrence ; Comfortless Memory, by Maurice Baring ; 
The Fig Tree, by Pamela Frankau; The Man in the Dark, 
by John Ferguson; The Insirument of Destiny, by J. D. 
Beresford ; Twopence Coloured, by Patrick Hamilton. 

Non-Fiction.—The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism, by George Bernard Shaw ; The Life of Lord 
Curzon, Vol. 2, by the Earl of Ronaldshay ; The Son of Man, 
by Emil Ludwig ; Politicians and the War, by Lord Beaver- 
brook ; The India We Served, by Sir W. R. Lawrence ; The 
Life of General Lord Rawlinson of Trent, Edited by Major- 
General Sir. F. Maurice ; Why I Believe in Personal Immortality, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

* * * * 

As Monsignor Barry tells us that the series of letters collected 
in The Triumph of Life, or Science and the Soul (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.), were planned, and many of them written, over 12 years 
ago, it is not surprising that their main line of argument now ap- 
pears a trifle out of date. Though pure determinism is not quite 
a dead dog yet, it no longer enjoys such robust health as of 
old ; and the lively castigation delivered by Dr. Barry seems, 
under present circumstances, almost to constitute a refined 
form of cruelty to animals. The strongest feature of his 
apologetic is his acute criticism of scientific monism; the 
most unexpected in a Roman divine, his resort to the pheno- 
mena of clairvoyance and telepathy as evidence supporting 
the attack on Materialism; the weakest, his tendency to 
pass over from the domain of logic to that of mere rhetoric. 
It is no real answer to honest agnosticism to say : ** Methinks 
from altitudes where saints have trodden age after age, your 
little huts in the valley of doubt become invisible.” On the 
whole, the most valuable and interesting pages are those which 
bring into play the Monsignor’s evident and subtle under- 
standing of human character; his sense of the depth and 
mystery of man’s life, and his sympathetic outlook on the 
difficulties and weaknesses of that amphibious creature, poised 
so uncertainly between two worlds. We look forward to his 
promised essay on “ The Ill-temper of Prophets”; it will, 
we are sure, do justice with mercy to a much-tried class of 


men. 
* * 


* * 
Justice for Hungary, by Count Apponyi and other writers 
(Longmans, 21s.), may be described as the grand catalogue of 
Hungary's grievances. At any rate, if there is any complaint 
Hungarians have to make which is not embodied in one or 
other of these nine chapters, it is difficult to imagine what it 
can be. Some of the complaints are, of course, intelligible 
enough. The framers of the Treaty of Trianon were as 
fallible as those of the instruments signed at Versailles and 
St. Germain, perhaps even more so. As to the book itself, 
its writers have evidently worked independently and as a 
consequence the same ground is covered many times. The 
book is of value, however, so far as it is constructive. The 
chapters by Baron Julius Wlassics and M. Emil Nagy, both 
of them dealing with possible methods of amendment of the 
Treaty, are the most useful contributions, though the opening 
chapter by Count Apponyi on “the historic mission of 
Hungary and of the States aggrandized to her detriment ” is 
of considerable academic interest, whether the views expressed 
therein are accepted or not. 7 
* * of * 

The Government of Quebec lately instituted a * Canadian 
History Competition ’’ and prescribed a dozen subjects for 
study. An outcome of this is an essay by Miss Dorothy 
A. Heneker, LL.B., B.C.L., of Montreal, on The Seigniorial 
Regime in Canada, which deserves the serious attention of all 
who are interested in Canadian history (Quebec: L. S. A. 
Proulx). For Miss Heneker shows very conclusively that the 


feudal system, when transplanted from France to Canada in 
and after 1608, was shorn of much of its native harshness 
and proved indeed very suitable to the needs of a struggling 
colony, menaced by savage Indians and the forces of mature. 
In particular, the seignior could not hold up his lands as a 


— © 


modern speculator might do, awaiting the unearned increment 
due to the progress of the community ; on the contrary, he 
was bound to sub-grant his lands if settlers wanted them, 
and his feudal charges and rights were not burdensome and 
were balanced by the duty of providing a milli, and so forth, 
Miss Hencker explains very clearly why trouble arose after 
the English conquest when English colonists bought seigniories 
and wanted to develop them on modern lines. The land 
question had a good deal to do with the unrest in Lower 
Canada which Lord Durham was sent to quell; it was not 
settled until 1854, when the feudal system was swept away. 
Miss Heneker is much to be congratulated on her valuable 
book. We shall look for further contributions from her pen 
to the history of Canada. 
* + * * 

An uncommonly readable volume on The Roman World, by 
Professor Victor Chapet, translated by Mr. E. A. Parker, has 
just been added to Messrs. Kegan Paul's imposing scries 
entitled * The History of Civilization” (16s.). M. Chapet 
is concerned mainly with the provinces of the Empire, and 
shows how each in turn was affected by the Roman domination, 
Mommsen’s classic treatise on the provinces, though half a 
century old, is not superseded by this livelier French book, 
but M. Chapet has used some new material to good purpose. 
His chapter on Britain is sketchy ; he moves cautiously in 
the pages on Dacia and the alleged Roman origin of the 
Rumanians. He is at his best in the account of Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa. At the close he raises the large and unanswerable 
problem whether the enforced ** Roman Peace™ did more 
harm than good to the many subject races. Was Ireland 
the better for escaping it altogether ? 

* * * * 

In The Gardens of Japan (7s. 6d.), which is the new Spring 
Number of the Studio, we have about 140 pages of the most 
exquisite photographs and reproductions of colour-prints and 
woodcuts of Japanese gardens. There is also an introductory 
history of the garden in Nippon by Jiro Harada, of the Imperial 
Household Museum, Tokyo. Many of the early Japanese 
gardens were actually illustrative of legends ; every stone had 
its meaning and every tree its purpose. Nowadays even the 
tiniest garden in Japan is a landscape in miniature, perfect} 
designed and proportioned. It is to be hoped that this 
very fascinating book may inspire some English gardeners 
to follow the Japanese lead. Why should not English 
landscapes in miniature take the place of the dull plots that 
line our roadsides ? 

* * * 

Dr. Ronald Macfie has no sort of admiration for the boyish 
type of girl of to-day. Neither does he consider that the 
Eugenists are doing a useful work for the race. Nor does 
he think that the body of man, which has changed very little 
since Cro-Magnon times, will alter itself in any foresceable 
future. Our mental equipment, he concedes, may improve, 
but otherwise we shall remain much as we are. All this 
does not sound exciting, yet Metanthropos (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.) is an amusing book in the amusing ** To-day and 
To-morrow ” series. He hopes that the * mysterious Power 
that drew us out of the fire mist has still greater evolutionary 
destinies in store for us,” but is not clear what they are to be. 

%* * * % 

The reader of French Country Life, by Madeleine Clemen- 
ceau-Jacquemaire (Wiiliams and Norgate, 6s.), will feel at 
first somewhat perplexed. A _ note on the jacket states that 
it is the work of the daughter of the famous M. Clemenceau, 
but a glance at the book shows us that the names of the 
characters are not those that we should have expected. It 
appears that the celebrated statesman objected to the 
publicity and the names were all changed at the last minute 
at his request. The story, though camouflaged in this 
manner, is very charmingly told. Juliette La Chasgnéres, 
to call her by her fictitious name, grew up in an old castle in 
La Vendée, in the care of her grandparents, who might have 
stepped out of the pages of Balzac. The grandfather had 
studied medicine, but the sight of his first patient so disgusted 
him that he never took another, devoting himself to books 
instead. The grandmother, known as Tante Bonne, was 
beautiful and beloved by all. The servants and the peasants 
are sketched in admirably, showing a state of life as far 
removed from the present as if it had been the Middle Ages. 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Y 
American ~ 25 for 1/1 ee. I - 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- } Egypt B i - 20 for 2/- 

De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1/- | De Reszke Turés ~ 20 for 1/- 
/ 
J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., PICCADILLY, Wa 
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Cruises 


1,000 Miles up the Amazon 


IN AN OCEAN LINER. 


Visiting Picturesque Portugal, Madeira—the 
the sea—and the mysterious forests of the Great Amazon. 


The HILDEBI 
LIVERPOOL 
JULY 17th, SEPT. 14th, 


Inclusive Fare for the Six Weeks 
£10 will cover the cost of Excursions. 


Write for Ilustrated Book io Round Cruise Dept. 


BOOTH ‘LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
or Cunard Building, Liverpool. 


NOV. 





Garden Island of 


R.M.S. HILDEBRAND sails from 


16th. 
Round Cruise from £90 to £120 
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A large “ Bakery” 


is not the ordinary shortbread. 


MACKIE’S 
EDINBURGH 
SHORTBREAD 


concern 


in America says it is the most delis ghtful bakery product 


they have ever tasted, 
Tin containing two cakes 


5 /= post free. 


Price 





J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 


11/12 Marble Arch, 
Edgware Rd., London. 

















‘thanks fora Tobacco 
that is above the need 
of praise’. . referring to 
BARNEYS MIXTURE 


After all, a satisfied customer 
| Below, we print with pride the 
|of a Barneys smoker which 
(his “temporary exile,” from 
| Universities, 


is the best advertis¢ 
itement of 
has 
one of 


‘ment, 
satisfaction 
ee ee 

reacned wus, dauring 
the American 


THE ORIGINAL LETTER 


CAN BE VERIFIED BY INSPECTION, 
i isa since I last had ihe pleasure of fil 
“my pipe with ‘ Barneys, and when I received an 
tunity to do so this afternoon the friendly charm of many 
‘memorics has come to me in the smoke. I suppose a pcre 
‘is far a wy away the favourit é of a student, and the 
‘hours in which my pipe has reconciled me to reading when 
“iny mind would fain have taken m to the river 
“have been more numerous thi ued si to recall,” 


| ‘* Barneys’ 


} - he , 
Ong Witle 


ling 


oppor- 


} 
SMORE 





r 
line 


had grown to be an o id friend of mine long 


| “Defore i left England. I found it during my years at 
“college when I tried almost every well-known brand of 
} “tobacco in a seemingly fruitless search for one which 
“should please me. Ind having found ‘Barneys’ I 
! 


‘made it my inseparable companion.” 


“To attempt to express my appreciation of ‘ Barneys? 
“ould be to attempt the impossthli There are some 
“among the important things of life with which familiarity 
| “has dulied our sense of gratitude. Du ing all the years 


“that I was in England I have never written to you of my 
appreciation, but here in temporary exile I should 
‘like to express to you my thanks for a tobacco that 
‘is above the need of praise, and if you wish to use this 
“letter in any way you-are at perfect itberty to do so.” 


~ 


| We express our gratitude to ail those smokers, at 

home and abroad, who have written in praise of 
Barneys. Their recommendations have done much 
| to extend the fame of Barneys goodness from the 
circumscribed area of its birth, in Edinburgh, to 
the confines of the Empire and beyond . . . 
io fifteen short years. 


| ® - ° = 
2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength) 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., 
Also at Edinburgh. 


Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1 (136) @ 
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Che Atatist 


(Illus trated) 


COMPLETE and enduring record of Half-a-Century’s 
labour and progress in the Financial and Economic Life 


of the British P eople. 


1878 1 CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 


1928 


Adolph C. Miller. 


NOW 
ON SALE 











220 pp. 


Lord Melchett (Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond). 
Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, P.C., M.P. 
Prof. T. E. Gregory. Dr. Julius Klein. Prof. Gilbert Murray. Prof. Laski. 
R. G. Hawtrey. 
Sir Lynden Macassey, K.C. Lord Inchcape. Eric Miller. 


Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E. 

Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, P.C., M.P. 
Henry Higgs, C.B. Prof. Seligman. 
Rt. Hon. Wm. 
Graham, P.C., M.P. 


NOTABLE FEATURES 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS DURING FIFTY YEARS. 
A CHRONOLOGY (1878-1928), with charts. 
. \ HALF-A-CENTURY’S VITAL STATISTICS. EXPERT OPINION ON THE FUTURE. 


PRICE 1/- AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, OR 1/3 POST FREE 


CITY LIFE IN THE PAST. 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 51,CANNON STREET, LONDON,E.C.4 











Idle money is wasted 
money; it should be 
invested right away. 


You can start at once to 
earn a good return whilst 
purchasing shares in the 
Magnet Building Society 
by instalments. 





In sixty years the Magnet has 


NEVER PASSED A DIVIDEND, 


NEVER LOST A PENNY OF THE 
MONEY ENTRUSTED TO IT. 


NEVER FAILED TO HONOUR 
WITHDRAWALS PROMPTLY. 
AND FULLY. 


Write to-day for full particulars. 


MAGN ET 


81-83 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


W. 2. 
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GREAT BRITISH 


VICTORY 











International 
24 Hours 
Grand Prix 
@’Endurance 


Le Mans, June 16th, 17th, 1928 
Won by Capt. Woolf Barnato and Mr. B. Rubin, driving a 
standard British 43 litre 


BENTLEY 


which covered 1668.295 miles at an average speed of 
69.51 m.p.h., lubricated with a standard grade of Wakefield 


CASTROL 


The Product of an all-British Firm 
The fifth, another 43 litre BENTLEY driven by Messrs. 
Birkin and Chassagne, and the first 13 litre car home, 
an ALVIS driven by Major Harvey and Mr. H. W. 
Purdey, also used this famous lubricant. Follow the 
example of the Experts and the recommendation of 
over 230 leading Motor Manufacturers. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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There are only a few notes on “ The Tiger,” one of the most 
interesting giving a picture of him in his early days when he 
lived in a flat in Paris, and worked often till the early hours 
of the morning. 

* * * # 

Dr. Schofield, in his portly volume, Behind the Brass Plate 
(Sampson Low, 15s.), is honourably known as the promoter 
and supporter of that splendid institution, St. Columba’s 
Hospital. Hundreds of people will like a book of this kind 
the reminiscences of a genial, busy doctor whose profession 
brought him into contact with all sorts of people. Small beer 
it is, but like much small beer harmless and refreshing if taken 
in judicious quantity, and there is a great cask of it to draw 


’ from. Anecdotes there are in plenty, but alas! that two 
ys of the chapters should be specifically labelled “A Funny 
. Story ° and * Some Comic Stories.” 

Lie 


21s.) 
1727-1927. 
burgh). 
(Cambridge 
Soldiers. 
gate. 12s. 6d.) 
By Sir J. Arrow 
Bach. By C. 5S. 
£1 Is.) 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


Aspects of Dr. Johnson. 


Press. 


The History of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
By Sir John Fortescue. (Williams and Nor- 


A Library List 
History anp Biocrarny :—The Trish Free State, 1922-1927. 
By Denis Gwynn. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) The War in 
the Air. Vol. Il. By H. A. Jones. (Oxford University 
Press. 17s. 6d.) Empire Government. By Manfred 
Nathan. (Allen and = Unwin. 10s.) Myths and 
By Neil Munro. (R. & R. Clark, Edin- 
By KE. S. Roscoe. 
Reminiscences of an Old Civil Servant. 
12s.) J, &. 
4 


Kempe. 
Terry. 


Legends of the Polynesians. By J.C. Andersen. (Harrap. 
University 6s.) Six British 

(Murray. 

(Oxford Press. 


University 


The ** Leg Before Rule.” 
H. Lyttelton. (Longmans, 
sophical Theology. By F. R. 
bridge University Press. 21s.) 
(Cambridge University Press. 
jishop Gore. (Allen 


By the Hon. R. 
Green. 3s. 6d.) Philo- 
Tennant. Vol. I. (Cam- 

English Prosody. By 
15s.) 
and 


. Sir George Young. 
Christ and Society. By 


Unwin. 4s. 6d.) Modern Roadmaking. By Harold 

— Bradley and C. C. Hancock. (The Contractors Record 
Ltd., 3829 High Holborn. 15s.) Norway. (Ward 
Lock. 5s.) Annals of Niagara. By WW. Kirby. 
(Maemillan. 17s.) 

REFERENCE :—Moneylenders’ Tables. By Sir William School- 
ing. (Longmans, Green. 15s.) The Property Com- 
panies Year Book for 1928. (Simpkin Marshall. 7s. 6d.) 

The Road Book of England and Wales. (Cassell. 
15s.) The Advertiser's A.B.C. (T. B. Browne, 163 
Queen Victoria Street. 21s.) 

tol NoveEts :—Poor Women. By Norah Hoult. (The Scholartis 
Press. 7s. 6d.) The Bewildered Lover. By Ward 
Muir. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) The Flying 
Kestrel. By Captain Dingle. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Children in the Wood. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) 
General Knowled ti 

enefra nowie ge uestions 
Questions on Dr. Johnson 

Our weekiy prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 

submitted is awarded this week to Mr. George Clazy, 

31 Drummond Place, Edinburgh, for the following : 

1. What is the definition of “ pension ” in Johnson's Dictionary ? 
} 2. What great eighteenth-century convention did the Doctor 
defy ? 
3. When was Johnson mistaken for a Highlander ? 
4. What is the name of Johnson’s one tragedy ? 
5. Who said that in a Johnsonian fable the fishes would talk like 
whales ? ° 
6. Which is the longest of the Lin of the Poets ? 
| 7. Who said, * The poet does not number the streaks of the 
tulip ” ? 
8. What reason did Johnson give as the only one that would 
make any man but a fool write ? . 
9. Why did Dr. Johnson once drink whisky ? 
10. For what one man did Johnson say he would prepare his 
conversation ? 
ll. On what occasion did the Doctor sleep on straw ? 
<9 A ghost mystery did Dr. Johnson investigate ? 
‘hen did Dr. Johnson expound the anti rorv oO 
peace 1 poun le quantity theory of 
Answers will be found on page viii. 
C.2 ; . * * * 
—_ A new Competition will be found on page 933. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Franc 


Ar first sight, the man in the street may well bi 
for asking why it should be any particular concern of 
his that the frane has now been fixed at about 2d. instead 
of its original value of just under 10d. He may argue 
that it is a matter, probably, of some concern to the 
Frenchman, but can scarcely affect the Englishman, 
unless, perchance, he happens to be the holder of French 
Government securities where principal and interest are 
repayable in franes. I want, however, to try to explain 
very simply in this brief article why the matter is of 
interest not merely to France, but to this and to other 
countries. Before doing so, however, the actual historical 
aspect of the movements in the franc, culminating in 
last week’s stabilization, is so full of extraordinary 
interest, amounting almost to romance, that I will sct out 
the facts very briefly, dealing later with the practical 
application of the developments to present conditions. 


CX¢ used 


FELL. 


? 
peopie are aware, 


Wuy tHe Franc 
Previous to the War, as most | 

frane was quoted at about 25.22 to the £, 
fluctuations over many years were merely of a fractional 
character. Even at the end of the War, the franc 
not worse than about 26 to the £, a circ largely 
due to the extent to which Britain had financed the 
external purchases of France. After the War, however, 
the trouble began, and because, in common with some 
other nations, France pursued a policy of inflation and 


1 
the 


and in those days 


Was 


umstance 


also failed to tax her people sufliciently to make the 
budgets balance, the downward course of the frane 
commenced. It went from bad to worse until there 


was a veritable flight from the france. 
Tue Raury. 

The climax was reached in the summer of 1926, when 
the financial and currency troubles precipitated political 
crises. When one of these crises resulted in the formation 
of a Socialist Ministry the flight from the frane became 
actual panic and the frane fell to about 244 to the £. 
By that time, the whole French nation was alarmed at 
the position and, indeed, it looked for a moment as though, 
not for the first time, a currency crisis might lead to 
social disorders and _ political Fortunately, 
however, with the critical hour came the Man, in the person 
of M. Poincaré, who was to save the situation and 
literally saved his country from financial and_ political 
disaster. Not only was the advent of M. Poincaré to 
the Premiership received well in France, but his first 
Cabinet was of a character to inspire confidence and, as 
events proved, determination and skill were to go hand- 
in-hand in dealing with the situation. In the first 
M. Poincaré insisted upon the necessary reforms caiculated 
to ensure a balanced budget, and to that end imposed the 
necessary taxation. In the second place, he made 
arrangements for dealing with the 
floating debt and commenced, in fact, a 
In addition, however, laws were passed 
dealings in the frane and any foreigi currencies were to 
centre in the Bank of France, and, while from the outset 
hope in the future of the frane was restored, few dreamed 
of the extraordinary results which were to follow. 
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effeet produced by a partial recovery in conlidence. The 
flight from the frane was arrested, and so also was the 


great speculative movement for the fall in the frane which 
had been conducted by many foreign countries. Under 
the influence of these combined factors, the frane rallied 
sharply. When, however, it evident that the 
new French Ministry was really in earnest with regard 
to its fiscal reforms, the view was taken by many forcign 
countries that the ultimate future of the frane was 
assured, and this, in its turn, occasioned * bear” specu- 
lations in the frane to give place to enormous speculative 
operations for the rise. Throughout these operations 
it must be remembered, as already stated, that all dealings 
centred in the Bank of France, which meant that that 
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institution supplied all the frances required by issuing 
the necessary currency notes, and the Bank of France in 
return obtained the equivalent amount of sterling, dollars 
or other foreign currencies. And, to cut a long story 
short, these operations went on for so long and assumed 
such magnitude that ultimately the Bank of France 
found itself in the possession of unprecedentedly large 
foreign balances. The first tangible signs of the way in 
which things were going were given in the early part of 
1927, when the Bank of France repaid the whole of a 
loan due to the Bank of England of about £33,000,000, 
which was due for repayment only some few years ahead. 
Presently it became known that these foreign balances 
in the hands of the Bank of France were amounting, not 
simply to millions but to hundreds of millions, even 
expressed in pounds sterling. 
FacinG THE Facts. 

Gradually the excited dealings in the frane quieted 
down and less effort was required to keep the exchange 
steady at round about 124 to the £, so that it may fairly 
be assumed that in legally fixing the frane this week at 
12421 to the £, the French monetary authorities were 
assuming that the france had more or less found its natural 
level at round about that quotation. Accordingly, 
France has now definitely faced one of the sad results of 
the War, namely, the reduction of the value of her 
currency to one-fifth, which means to the holders of 
French Government securities that they have to say 
good-bye to any chance of further income resulting 
from an appreciation in the france. 

Errects ABROAD. 

To the French people, therefore, the stabilization of 
the france at 12421 to the £ means that all the holders 
of frane securities, Government or otherwise, will have 
to accept as permanent the reduction in the value of 
their interest payments; in other words, the operation 
is good for the debtor and bad for the creditor. Still, 
the position will probably be faced with philosophical 
resignation and be regarded, by those who suffer, as 
deferred taxation which should have been imposed 
gradually during and after the War. Nor will the loss 
suffered by holders of French securities be confined to 
Frenchinen, for large lines of French securities were issued 
in this country and holders will have to face the fact 
that no further recovery in the franc is to be looked for. 

To the ordinary man in the street here, however, and 
the trader not only in this but in other countries, the 
stabilization of the frane is welcome news. It means, 
roughly, that so far as monetary systems are concerned, 
competition between France and other gold standard 
countries will be on fair terms. Viewing the matter 
for the moment quite simply as between France and 
England, I would say that with both countries on 
a gold standard it is up to us not to be beaten by 
France on other grounds, namely, lower costs of pro- 
duction. Time was when French competition was 
aided by a depreciating currency ; that time has passed, 
but, be it remembered, currency systems have nothing 
to do with matters like hours of working, thrift of the 
community and the absence or the imposition of im- 
possible trade-union restrictions with regard to hours 
and conditions of labour. By the devaluation of the 
franc, the French Government will, of course, gain 
greatly in the matter of its interest charges, and to 
that extent the French taxpayer will have a pull over 
the taxpayers of this country, but, generally speaking, 
the stabilization of the frane should make for more 
even conditions in industrial competition. Moreover, 
now that the legal value of the france has been definitely 
fixed, much uncertainty has been cleared out of the 
way and that, in itself, should prove a stimulus to 
international trade as a whole. 

Artuve W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


S1tt ReacriIonary. 

Although markets have been quieter and, on the whole, 
steadier during the past week they have not yet recovered 
from the sharp setback following upon the slump in Wall 
Street. 


Investment stocks throughout have been perfectly 


se 


steady and indeed, for some time past, the course of prices 
in the best class securities has confirmed the view taken in 
this column with regard to the favourable outlook for invest. 
ment securities. Oil shares, too, have been a good market 
largely owing to the splendid results announced by the Roya 
Dutch and Shell companies, but industrials have moved 
uncertainly and Home Rails still fall. 
* * * 
GENERAL ELecTRIC PROGREss. 

Although the latest annual report of the General Electric 
Company showed a somewhat smaller increase in profit 
than had been expected, the statement was none the less 
a good one, the profit of £1,057,867 showing an increase of 
about £27,000. The dividend was increased from 7} to 10 
per cent., which called for £55,000 more. It was provided 
for out of increased profits, while £10,000 less was added to 
the reserve than last year. The liquid resources of the 
company in cash and British Government securities, as 
disclosed in the balance-sheet, is a very strong one, the total 
standing at £1,780,000, being an increase for the vear of 
£476,000. It is satisfactory, moreover, to note that the directors 
consider that the increase in the dividend is justified by 
indications of a gradual recovery in industry. 

* * * * 
A * Sueti” Bonvs. 

Reference was made in this column last week to the excellent 
report published by the Shell Transport and Trading Company. 
The good impression produced by it has now, of course, been 
strengthened by the statement which Viscount Bearsted 
was able to make at the annual meeting. With each Report 
and subsequent meeting, the point perhaps which is most 
vividly stamped on the imagination of the investor is the 
enormous reserve resources of this great company, thus 
imparting a stability to the shares, bringing them into the 
investment class. That really, in itself, is a great accom- 
plishment and something which could never have been 
anticipated when the oil industry was in its infancy. On the 
present occasion, however, this favourable impression was 
heightened by the fact that the chairman of the Shell 
Company was able to announce that next January there 
will be a fresh issue of shares, at par, to the Ordinary share- 
holders, in the proportion of one new share for each five old 
shares. 

y * * # 
Mexican Eacir. 

It is not only the Shell Transport and the Royal Dutch 
which have done well amongst oil companies during the 
vear. The market for oil shares has rallicd considerably, and 
among those which have contributed to the good results must 
be mentioned the Mexican Eagle Company. The annual! 
report covers the year to 31st December last, and although its 
trade profits were lower than in 1926, they were very little 
under the figure for 1925 and were distinctly good, having 
regard to the experience of most oil companies in 1927, owing 
to lower prices. 

% # * Bs 
Hovis. 

At the recent annual meeting of Hovis Limited the chairman 
was able to show that the balance available from Profit and 
Loss account constituted a record in the company’s history. 
Moreover, the year was an important one to the company 
in the matter of the acquisition of the firm of Messrs. 
Itumphries and Bobbett, of Bristol. The chairman stated 
that with a centre especially in such an important and 
popular industrial area as_ Bristol, not only would large 
sums be saved in travelling and distribution expenses, but 
the board expected to increase greatly the sales of the com- 
pany’s product. 

* * 2 * 
ARGENTINE RAILs. 

It is not, of course, at all pleasant for shareholders of the 
Argentine Railway companies to learn from the cables from 
tuenos Aires that the Argentine Government has issued a 
decree ordering the Buenos Aires Southern Railway to submit 
for approval, within a brief period, new tariffs, and the dis- 
quietude has been increased by the fact that at the same 
moment railway employees appear to be demanding increased 
vages. As a consequence of these rather disturbing reports 
there has been a material setback in the market quotations 
of some of the leading Argentine Railway stocks during the 
past week, but I am inclined to think that the reassurance 
given by some of the leading daily journals is justified. In 
this matter there is little doubt that all the Argentine Railways 
will act together, and after making all allowance for any possible 
socialistic tendencies in the new political régime in Argentina, 
it is only fair to remember that, on the whole, the record of 
Argentine Governments with regard to foreign capital invested 
in the country is quite an honourable one. 

* * * * 
BALDWINS RECONSTRUCTION. 

Although the scheme for reconstructing Baldwins Limited 

is verv drastic on the financial side, it seems not only to be 
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CONTINUED EXPANSION, Plug Piug 
sie NEW ISSUE OF SHARES. adfser running my K-L:G plugs are stan- 
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fit Tar oe rae é . onan : : I changed the original Moctis Oxford cats sad 
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as and have always provided for well in advance, we propose to ones generally.” ; as can be made. —— 4 
tal increase our financial resources by our usual method of issuing fresh 6/- Recent Testimonial, a 
of shares at par. (Hear, hear.) This issue will be made to our each, odels. 
yrs ordinary shareholders in January of the new year in the proportion 6/- 
by of one new share for each five old shares, and will rank for dividend each, 
: in respect of profits earned as from January Ist, 1929. We have 
selected the present moment for deciding on our issue because it is 
only recently that prices in the principal markets of the East have 
become re-established, and until that had been accomplished and 
nt the future more assured we did not feel justified in asking our 
iV. shareholders for fresh capital. * 9 
en The balance brought down to the credit of profit and loss places 6 Fit and Forget 9 
ed us in the happy position of being able to pay a dividend on our 
rt ordinary shares at the same rate as for last year, of 25 per cent., 
st free of tax—(applause )—while slightly increasing our carry-forward. 
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he enormous increase in the world’s production. For 1926 there was 
iis an increase of 3 per cent., but for 1927 the increase was no less 
en than 15 ad cent., or, to bring it — v ss “ag you, agree 
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~ this increase arose from the United States of America, but every SPARKING PLUGS 
aT major producing country had its share, with the exception of , 
a Mexico, which has since shown some signs of recovery from its | The Choice of Capt. Malcolm Campbell and Mr. Bert Hinkler, A.F.C 
temporary set-back. | K.L.G, Works, Putney Vale, London, S.W.15. Phone Putney 2132, 
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id In Venezuela we had largely increased production both from the | 
st Caribbean Petroleum Company and the Venezuelan Oil Concessions. 
al In Mexico we have a considerable interest in the Mexican Eagle 
ts Company, and the strike cf oil in the new field at Mecatepec, as 
le well as the favourable developments in the Isthmus, hold out good 
ig prospects both for that company and the Corona Company. | 
Ww In the Dutch East Indies we have spent very large sums during | 
sa the past years in bringing our producing equipment up to date, 
and are now reaping the reward in the shape of an increase in 
production of over 500.000 tons. 
To cope with the transport of all these increases we added over 
in 100,000 tons of new tonnage to our fleet, which carried during the 
id year 14,345,000 tons, as against 12,859,000 for 1926. 
y. We had large interests in Russia which have been confiseated 
y without compensation. We have all along contended that, in 
S. any negotiations for the purchase of oil now produced under 
d the Soviet regime, it was a sine qua non that a fund should be 
d formed for the purpose of compensating the former owners. The 
1 Russian question has given rise to many heated argumenis which 
?, lead to further misunderstandings. 
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prices are still low, markets are disturbed, the Russian trouble 
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Therefore I say that we can face the future with the fullest confidence. | 


ce | The report was unanimously adopted, WILLS 
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no more drastic than called for by the conditions to be-dealt 
with, but is probably not more severe than had been expected 
in the market. ‘The 7} per cent. debentures have fallen very 
heavily. but the first debentures have actually risen on their 
impending repayment at par. The entire capital of the 
company now standing in the books at £10,265,330 is to be 
reduced to £6,476,353. It is, of course, the ordinary capital 
which suffers most severely, being reduced from £4,154,155 
to £1,139,570. Even on the proposed new basis of capital 
it is evident that the ordinary shareholders will have to wait 
some time before a return on capital, though that view is 
based perhaps on the fear that the recovery in trade itsclf 
will be slow. Any appreciably quick recovery in industry 
as a whole would make all the difference. 
* * * * 
Barciays (D.C. & O.) ProGress. 

From the outset it was clear that under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Goodenough and the management of Mr. Caulcutt the 
direction of Barclays (Dominion Colonial and Overséas) 
Bank would be characterized by a thoroughly sound and con- 
servative policy. It will be remembered that the bank repre- 
sented the fusion of certain important institutions conducting 
operations in various parts of our Oversea Dominions and in 
Egypt. The balance-shect now is, of course, a consolidated 
one, and it is not until the annual meetings that an indication 
is afforded of the particular countries in which business has 
been most active. Not only, however, is there a small 
increase in the interim dividend just announced—namely, 
from 3 to 3} per cent. on the A and B shares—but the balance- 
sheet is a strong one. Deposits show an increase from 
£54,709,000 to £56,847,000, while the cash in hand has risen 
from £9,344,000 to £10,087,000, and the proportion of cash 
to deposits from 17°08 per cent. to 17°66 per cent. 


W. K. 





Answers to Dr. Johnson Questions 


1. “ Pay given to a State hireling for treason to his country.” 

-2. He never wore a nightcap. -3. When the Laird of Lochbuy 
asked if he was of the Johnstons cf Glencro or Ardnamurchan.—— 
4. Irene. 5. Goldsmith. 6. The Life of Savage.———7. Imlac, in 
Rasselas.——8. To make money.——9. To find out what it is that 
makes Scotsmen happy. -10. Burke.——-11. With Boswell at 
Glenelg. ——12. The Cock Lane ghost mystery.-——13. When 





Boswell told him that eggs were twenty a penny in Skye and he 


replied: “Sir, I do not gather from this that eggs are plenty in | 
your miserable island, but that pence are few.” 








COMPANY MEETING. 


HOVIS LIMITED 








SALES EXCEED PREVIOUS RECORDS 





MR. A. H. DENCE’S ADDRESS 


"Tue ordinary general meeting of Hovis Ltd. was held on Thursday, 


June 2st, at Caxton Wall, Westminster. 


Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) referred with deep regret to the 
death of Mr. T. C. Fitton, the originator and founder of the business 
and managing director of the company for thirty-one years. He 
added that the vacant office had been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. J. F. Morton, who had been assistant managing director for 
seven years and had completed thirty-nine years’ service in the 
business. The vacancy on the board had been filled by the election 
of Mr. C. G. Wood, who had had a long and wide experience in the 
purchase of supplies of English, foreign, and Colonial wheat. 

The balance-sheet showed that additions had been made to free- 
hold and leasehold properties amounting to £20,148. This was 
made up by the cost of the completion of the buildings at Notting- 
ham and Leigh-on-Sea, and the purchase of a freehold site at 
Bristol, which they intended turning into a van and motor depart- 
ment; it also included certain additions to the warehouse at 
Manchester and the equipment of plant at the various depots and 
for motor wagons. The profit and loss account balance constituted 
a record, showing a substantial increase over any previous period. 


During the year they had acquired, as a going concern, the mill 
and business of the important firm of Messrs. Humphries and 
Bobbett, of Bristol. With a centre established in such an im- 
portant and populous industrial area as Bristol, not only would 
large sums be saved in travelling and distribution expenses, but 
they hoped also to be able largely to increase the sales of Hovis 
bread. 

The latest reports from their friends, the Western Canada Flour 
Mills, were encouraging, and although, in a Dominion where the 
population was so vastly scattered over a wide area, the difficulties 
oe with Hovis were enormous, a gratifying start had been 





on 
Che report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
final dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. were declared. 
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